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WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


Lethe 
‘Hail, land of the North! where no golden mines, 
No soft perfumes nor oils, nor myrtle bowers, 
The vigorous frame and lofty heart of man 
Enervate ; round whose stern cerulean brows 
White-winged snow, and cloud, and pearly rain 
Frequent attend, with solemn majesty ; 
Rich queen of mists and vapors ! these, thy sons 
With their cool arms compress, and twist their nerves 
For deeds of excellence and high renown.” 

How much work these winter storms 
make us! How much is to be done to pre- 
pare for the winter, how much to make us 
comfortable while the snow fills the air, and 
the frost bridges the streams, and penetrates 
every nook and corner of barn, house, and 
cellar! There is something stern and un- 
welcome in winter, and many who can see 
but one aspect of an evil, would like to drop 
this season from the calendar. But winter, 
with all its discomforts, leaves us largely a 
debtor. We couldas poorly afford to spare 
it as any of the seasons. 

It performs an important office in our 
physical training, by giving us acold bracing 
atmosphere to invigorate our bodies, and by 
throwing in our way such obstacles as call 
into exercise all our physical energies. 
There is more of life and healthin the frosty 
air than in the sultry heats of summer. This 
essential element of animal existence is con- 
veyed to the system in a more condensed 
state than insummer, and does its work more 
thoroughly. Every one feels the languor of 
the dog-days. The whole fashionable world, 
to say nothing of the unfashionable, ac- 
knowledge the worth of cold as they pour 
forth in numberless throngs from our cities, 
and from the far South, seeking the cool 
shades of the country, and the cooler breez- 
es of the sea, which never loses entirely the 
spell of winter. God’s “worlds of ice,” in 
the shape of huge mountains, with their 
towering pinnacles, make the ocean a reser- 
voir of cold for the healthof man. Winter 
has its evils as all good things have—is 
doubtless more favorable to some diseases 
than summer, yet it will be observed that our 
bills of mortality are not greatest at this sea- 
son, and the climates where winter reigns 
a part of the year, are more favorable to 
health than regions of perpetual verdure 
and bloom. 

But mere health and development are not 
the sum of physical well-being. These sin- 
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ews, and bones, and muscles, must have 
thorough training, in order to reach their 
perfection. Winter imposes upon man the 
necessity of unwearied exertion. A large 
part of our toil is to arm ourselves against 
the rigors of this season. It modifies our 
whole style of living. A light structure, 
without windows, a roof or thatch of leaves, 
and an inside coating of smoke, may answer 
well enough for a home inthe tropics. But 
he who would have a comfortable home un- 
der our northern skies, must toil to build it, 
even after he has gained the means of build- 
ing. The foundations must be laid deep be- 
yond the power of frost. -Provision must 
be made for storing the harvest, which sum- 
mer has ripened. The walls and roof must 
be made thick and strong to withstand the 
storms, and to shut out the cold. -And when 
this is done, our personal comfort demands an 
atmosphere of artificial heat for more than half 
the year. This"involves a large item of ex- 
pense and labor. Then the preparation of 
dress is different, and more costly in a 
cold climate. How many industrious hours 
are spent in guarding these bodies against 
the cold. Indeed it gives shape to the labors 
of allthe year. For this, the husbandman 
plants in seed time—for this he gathers in 
his abundant harvests. Now this heavy 
tax which the frost lays upon human ener- 
gies, is the best physical training man can 
have. 

It is this which has given the northern 
nations, in all ages, their superiority over 
the tribes of the south. It was this that 
made the Goth and Vandal hordes, with lit- 
tle military science, victorious over Rome. 


‘¢ Wide o’er the spacious regions of the North, 
That see Bootes urge his tardv wain, 

A boisterous race, by frosty Taurus pierced, 
Who little pleasure know, and fear no pain, 
Prolific swarm. They once returned the flame 
Of lost mankind in polished Slavery sunk ; 
Drove martial horde on horde with perfect sweep 
Resistless, rushing o’er the enfeebled south, 

And gave the vanquished world another form.” 


Itis this training of winter more than all 
other physical causes,which gives the Anglo- 
Saxon race their predominance in the affairs 
of the world. Whatever enterprises they un- 
dertake, they accomplish with facility. 
Wherever they go they find less formidable 
difficulties to encounter than they have al- 
ready surmounted at home. They are 
equally successful, whether they pursue the 
prey of the deep among the ice-bergs of the 
northern oceans, or within the tropics ; alike 
victorious in war on the sultry plains of In- 
dia, or in the rugged passes, and before the 
*trongest citadels of Mexico. No race on 
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the globe, for well disciplined physical ener- 
gy, Can compare with this, which has been 
nursed for centuries amid the storms and 
snows of winter. 

But the Season is quite as favorable to the 
cultivation of our minds as it is to the disci- 
pline of our bodies. It furnishes us with 
an entirely new class of ideas. Man within 
the tropics never knows the sensation of 
cold, never sees snow, sleet, and ice, form- 
ing in their natural way.” He is a stranger 
to all those changes in the natural world 
which frost produces. He never witnesses 
the simultaneous decay of the flowers and 
the foliage, the bare aspect of the fields and 
forests,—their winterdrapery, and the bridg- 
ing of lakes and rivers with ice. He knows 
nothing of the thoughts and cares which the 
changing seasons call forth. * He is’a stran- 
ger to the amusements and occupations of 
winter. He has no fireside—hardly a family 
circle. Take away from us ail. the ideas 
which'this season furnishes,—its solicitudes; 
its scenes, its occupations, its home joys,— 
and what a void have you made in our minds 
and hearts! Take away these and you rob 
the mind of a largeshare of the aliment upon 
which it feeds, and by which it grows. 

Especially would the loss be felt in the 
cultivation of the taste and the imagination. 
External objects address the soul, and awak- 
en its emotions, The greater the variety 
and beauty of nature, the more are its ener- 
gies quickened. Beautiful as are the scenes of 
summer, those of winter are hardly less 
beautiful, while they are more striking and 
grand, and better calculated to awaken the 
deep emotions of the soul. The winter 
storm, as it howlsaround our dwellings, fills 
us with awe. The approach of this season 
is announced in the forest by more gorgeous 
scenery than the summer can boast. Be- 
hold, in the frost smitten foliage, every deli- 
cate hue thst ever glowed upon the painter’s 
canvass! And when the leaves have fallen, 
what more beautiful than the forest, with 
every limb to its frailest twig loaded. with 
the fresh fallen snow, and-glittering in. the 
morning sunbeams ; or the same forest after 
a freezing rain, sheeted with ice, and reflect- 
ing from its pendant jewels every hue of the 
prism? If shut up at home, you.admire the 
delicate tracery of the frost upon your win- 
dow, more highly wrought than the finest 
chasing of the artizan. If you wander forth 
by the frozen stream, a thousand forms of 
beauty greet you in the crystal coated 
grass along its borders. If a calm winter 





morning, after a snow storm, occurred but 
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once in our lives, it would bea vision of 


splendor never to fade from our memories. 


“ Now appear 
The various labors of the silent night, 
Prone from the drippling eave and dumb cascade, 
Whose idle forests only seem to roar, 
The pendant icicle ; the frost work fair, 
Where transient hues and fancied figures 
Wide spouted o’er the hill, the frozen brook 
A livid tract, cold gleaming on the morn; 
The forest bent beneath the plumy wave, 
And by the frost refined, the whiter snow 
Incrusted hard, and sounding to the tread 
Of early shepherd, as he pensive seeks 
His pining flock.” 


But the snow and frost leave their impress | secure against the frost. Root céllars, in 


upon the soil as well as upon the husband- 

man himself. There is a direct utility in 

these winged messengers that throng the 
stormy air, and in the binding frost. Snow, 
it is now ascertained, contains a perceptible 
amount of ammonia, andthe proverb that 
“snow is the poor man’s manure,” may not be 
without some truth. Where large banks of 
snow accumulate under the south and east 
side of walls, the grass starts earliest, and 
shows the greatest luxuriance during the sea- 
son. It may be that the ammonia of the 
dissolving bank has something to do with 
the richer growth of grass. 
Then the snow forms a thick, warm 
blanket over the soil, preventing the escape 
of the heat that has accumulated during the 
summer. Many of the plants of the temper- 
ate regions are indebted to this covering for 
their lives. The hardy grasses are some- 
times killed in exposed situations during 
winter, when there is little snow. Many of 
the evergreens suffer and perish in similar 
situations from the same cause. Wheat flour- 
ishes best only in those regions where the 
snow lies on steadily all winter. The great- 
est wheat seasons are those when the plant 
is best protected by snow. Every wheaten 
loaf, with its snowy slices, is a remembran- 
cer of the kindly influence of the snow. 

Then the frosts are doing a work of disin- 
tegration in the fields, which the most per- 
fect implements of tillage fail to perform. 
No harrow or rake can break down the 
rough clods into so fine a tilth as the sub- 
tle agency of frost. This moves every far- 
ticle in the whole mass, and changes its rel- 
ative position. The clayey subsoil that the 
best tillage last summer left in lumps will 
all be pulverized by the frosts of this winter. 
Blessings then be on these dreary snows and 
frosts! They are doing a good work for 
man, and making human labors more availa- 
ble for the sustenance of the race. 

But let us not dream that they will do up 
our appropriate work. They will not, as 
those farmers will discover who failed to 
leave their heavy clay soils unplowed last 
fall. With every thaw look to 

THE DRAINS AND WATER FURROWS, 
It is’a matter of great importance that 


water. If the drains are clogged, grass land 


is often flowed and injured. Surface water,|the carpenter‘for a day or two, with your 
especially if frozen, is ruinous to some crops | own help, will complete the job. Can’t you 


and injurious to all when long continued. 
You will notice that the wheat and rye are 
most effectually winter killed where the wa- 
ter stood in small puddles and froze. 


LOQSE BOARDS AND SHINGLES 


in speech. Here a board is gone from the 
fence, or from the barn, and there a shingle 
or clap-board from the house. “A stich in 
time saves nine,” is as good a proverb for 
the farmer, as for his wife. Make every 
rent snug without delay, and keep the cattle 
comfortable and the provender dry. 
EXAMINE THE ROOT DEPOSITS. 

These are often buried or covered in large 
heaps, where root cellars have not been pro- 
vided. They should be looked to, and kept 


extreme weather,.may need an extra bank 
of muck or hay along the outer walls. Fro- 
zen roots for cooking or feeding animals are 
not the thing. 
TALK WITH YOUR SONS. 
You will probably find them making plans 
for the future as well as yourself. Are they 
contented with their calling? It isin your 
power to make farming attractive to them, 
and to have them go forth from you, when 
they must, with memories that shall make 
them home-sick for the old farm their lives 
‘long. To do this farming must be made to 
them a business of intelligence and taste, 
and as lucrative as othercallings. The mind, 
as well as the muscles, must be employed, 
and the boy be made to feel that his interests 
and happiness are identified with the soil. 
Encourage your sons and daughters in read- 
ing books and papers connected with their 
calling. They will be intelligent in their 
business just as they read and study its de- 
tails. You can make no better use of ten 
dollars than to invest them in journals devot- 
ed to your business. They will fertilize 
your acres more rapidly than guano, and 
make your flower beds glow with a richness 
and beauty to rival the garden of the citizen. 





HAVE YOU BUILT A MANURE SHED? 


sina 
You have often seen remarks in the pa- 
pers of the superior quality of manure made 
under cover. Has the thought occurred to 
you that you might make this article as well 
as your neighbours? You might easily run 
up a cheap shed, covered with boards or 
slabs, on each side of the barn yard. If you 
had these sheds, most of the manure would 
be dropped under them, and all the muck de- 
posited there would be turned to the best 
account. There are few cattle that will not 
prefer a shed to the open air, in stormy wea- 
ther, even in summer. If you have not put 
up these sheds, now is a good time to get the 
timber for them. 

By all means build a good substantial shed 
if you have the timber upon your farm. It is 
not a very expensive affair, when you are 
once about it. The wood you have for the 
drawing.» The bill for sawing will not be 
very heavy. The saw. mills and shingles are 
not far distant. A few pounds of nails, and 


you afford itt Well, dispense with the car- 
penter, then, and the nails, and build cheap- 
er still. Youcan at least get some long 
poles for the ridge, and a good many shorter 
ones for the rafters, and make a skeleton 


son often takes liberties never dreamed of | sea-weed, thiek enangh to shed the réin, and 


you have a shed, a great deal better than 
none. 

A friend of ours has tried-the difference 
the past season, between manure made un- 
der cover, and that made in the open yard. 
He spread equal quantities on equal areas of 
ground, and planted with corn. That there 
might be no unfairness, he followed up the 
two plots of ground with the same cultiva- 
tion. He did not have to wait until harvest 
to make up his mind that sheltering manure 
was good economy. The corn where he put 
in the manure made under cover was far 
more luxuriant to look upon, came on fast- 
er, and matured earlier, and the yield was 
about one-third more of good sound corn. 

He has since put up two manure sheds, 
and we think has begun a course of improve- 
ment that w‘ll not end with sheds. They 
are cheap affairs, but a good beginning. 
They will give him twenty cords of undilut- 
ed manure, instead of the same amount of 
washed and leached manure, he has been 
accustomed to put upon his land. He has 
begun to use muck and to gather up the 
droppings in the yard every morning, and 
put them under cover. The manure sheds 
will pay good interest. Let them be put up 
this winter. 





THE RACE-COURSE ON THE FAIR GROUNDS. 


saison 
We are glad to see that that enterprizing 
body, the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, have adopted resolutions unanimously 
recommending the various Agricultural So- 
cieties of that State to take such measures 
as are necessary to divest these shows of all 
characteristics of the horse-race, and as far 
as possible of all immoral tendencies. They 
have also declared their conviction that the 
premiums usually offered for these races 
are a perversion of the funds of the State ; 
that a mile in four minutes is a rate of speed 
high enough for all farm uses. Any horse 
driven at a faster gait, the Board think 
should be ruled out. This is a move in the 
right direction, and we presume will put a 
stop to this nuisance in the future shows of 
that State. We trust the recommendation 
of this Board will have due weight with the 
managers of Agricultural Societies in other 
States. , 


LETTERS UNANSWERED—AN EXPLANATION. 
At this season, when everybody is renewing his own 
subscription, or sending his neighbor’s, a great number of 
persons adc totheir business letters sundry items pertain- 
ing to agriculture. Letters of this character count by 
hundreds, if not by thousands. They are opened and ex- 
amined by our business clerks, the business portion at- 
tended to, and then passed to our desk, with sundry 
markings, such as “friendly communication,” “ wants 
immediate attention,” “to be read at convenience,” &c., 
&c. Now it is absolutely impossible for us to even read 
all of these until the hurry of the business season is over 
We beg to assure our correspondents, that their letters 
are never neglected, though they may appear so to be. 
Some of them are answered privately, sooner or later. 
Others are ultimately passed over to one of uur several 
associates, who reside in different parts of the country, 
and many of them we take into consideration when we 
have time todo so. Hundreds of letters of this kind are 
not directly referred to, as there are often ten, twenty, or 
thirty on the same subject ; but they very often furnish a 
topic for a future article. Sometimes a single article is 
written purposely to answer a whole hat full of letters. 
So, good friends, keep writing, but do not blame us if we 
find it impracticable, nay impossible, to devote an imme; 
diate hour or two, more or iess, to the consid ratien of 
your individual letters. Their influence is not lost. No 
rnenehe weriban offer, be i ever 0 common-place, is la- 
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CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS. 


FEBRUARY, 1857. 


[We put down nere a summary of various operations, 
many of them very common ones, it is true, but a simple 
catalogue like this will often Suggest a piece of work that 
would otherwise be forgotten. The Calendar is adapted 
to the latitudes of 41°to 42°, A little allowance must be 
made for each degree of latitude—later north—earlier 
south. Thistable will be made out anew every month 
and adapted to the season of each year. It will alsu be 
greatly enlarged at the planting and sowing seasons. 

ExpianaTions.—The letters f.m.1. refer to first, mid- 
dle, and last ot the month. 

Doubling the letters thus: ff., mm., or ll., gives emphasi- 
to the paruucular period indicated.] 


FARM. | 


This is the most leisure month for the farmer, as there 
are very few out-door operations to be attended to. “Many 
things, however, can either be planned or executed about 
the buildin zs, or for the coming season, such as the care 
and judicious feeding of stock, putting tools in order, and 
arranging and laying o :t the work for spring. The farm- 
er should early decide how much and what fields to plant 
with corn, what with potatoes and other crops, how mucn 
grain to sow, &c. | 

Buildings—Should be looked to, and boards or 
shingles, which the high winds have started, be nailed on 
Ventilators are much preferable on the top of barns, where 
they can be closed at will, than behind the e¢attle stalls, 
where every driving storm fills the linter with snow drifts. 

Cattle—Stable at night and during stormy or cold days. 
A warm stall and good bedding at night, are nearly equal 
to an extra foddering without them. 

Cellars und water pipes still require extra care to guard 
against frost. 

Cern for Seed—If not saved, as it should have been at 
the season of harvest, select now and put away for 
Spring use. 

Cows—Do not dry up young ones too soon, as the first 
year is very much an index of future ones. One or two 
months, according as the cow isin flesh, will be a suffi- 
cient length of time for the animal to remain cry previous 
tothe next calf. Those about caiving should have extra 
food, and be allowed plenty of room at night. 

Fencing—Cut and draw out a good supply of cedar, 
chestnut, &c., now that the swamps are frozen, and pre- 
pare a sufficiency of rails and stakes for summer use. 

Fodder—Provide racks for whatever is given in the 
yards. Cart from stack-yards and feed out in barns or 
sheds, rather than in the open lot, where the manure is 
nearly wasted and your character for humanity jeopar- 
dized, to say nothing of the loss of time. 

Fowls—Keep in warm sheltered situations, and give 
animal foodto kwep up the supply of eggs. Pounded 
bones, lime, or oyster shells, should be given to form the 
shell. See article on page 11 of January Agriculturist. 

Hogs—Give warm food and plenty of bedding, changing 
often. Have separate, weil-littered apartments for sows 
comingin. Let the ‘“‘nest” be of leaves or short littér, 
rather than coarse straw, in which young pigs are apt to 
become entangled and smothered. 

Horses—Feed cut hay and carrots, and use due care in 
watering and blanketing to guard against colds and 
heaves. 

Manure may now be carted to those lots where it is to 
be used, putting it in large heaps. It should notbe spread 
upon the land before it canbe plowed under. Ifunder 
cover, however, it is better to let it remain there until 
the last practicable moment. 

Potatoes for Planting—Sort out, selecting those of me- 
dium size, and have them in readiness for use. 

Seeds of all kinds should now be procured according to 
your wants. An exchange of grain, corn and potatoes, 
for thuse of other localities, is often beneficial. 

Sheep—Pay especial attention to those which are to 
jamb early, giving grain or cut roots, and put in separate 
warm pens. 

Tools—Look over and see if any repairing is necessary, 
or if new ones are wanted, and procure or mend them 
now during the leisure of this month. The same remarks 
apply to wagons, carts, harness, andin fact any thing 
needed for the successful prosecution of work duriag 
Spring and summer. A small work-shop or room, and a 
set of common carpenters’ tools are a necessary append- 
age to the other buildings ona farm. More time is often 
spent in taking an implement to the carpenter’s than 
would be required to mend it iftools were at hand. 

Wood-— See that the pile at the door is cut and split, and 
large enough to last through the entire year. Have it 
packed away under cover if possible. 

KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN. 

But little can be done in this department save prepar- 
ing materials for and making hot beds, collecting manure, 
attending to cold frames, repairing tools, etc., as given in 
an alphabetical calendar below. Every thing should be 
done possible to forward the operations of the more brsy 
season fast approaching. It is a very good plan to havea 











design of the kitchen garden drawn on a large sheet of 
paper, with the walks laid out, and beds or plats marked 
off, for the different kinds of vegetable. By consulting a 
plan of this kind, one can more methodically arrange for 
the particular crops to be cultivated, and early decide up- 
on even the minutiz of every portion, thatno delays may 
be necessary in a busy season. 

Seme of the operations which can be done this month, 
are collecting bean-poles and pea-brush, which should be 
cut now that the cedar swamps are accessible. It is poor 
economy to stop and procure the poles at the time they 
are wanted for use. 

Cold Frames—Attend to, admitting air every day when 
practicable. Cover with straw mats during severe wea- 
ther. Seed of cabbages, cauliflower, lettuce, and spinach 
may be sown in them the latter end of the month, to take 
the places of those which will be removed during March, 
in latitudes south of this, 

Grape Vines—See Article elsewhere. 

Hot Beds—Make during the first part of the month, if 
very early vegetables are wan'ed. Sow early cabba- 
ges, tomatoes, celery, egg-plant, and lettuce, if anx- 
ious to have them as soon as possible. We advise making 
hot beds the latter part of thts month, or the first of next, 
and not planting before the middle of March. 

Manure—Prepare both for hot beds and general use. 

Prune—Grapes, currants, and gooseberries, if not pre- 
viously done. 

Seecls—Clean any which are left till now, and procure 
all needed, that no delays may occur in planting. 

Tools—Have in order, adding new ones as needed. 

Trellisses—Repair, construct, and train espaliers m. to 1. 


ORCHARD AND NURSERY. 


The ground in these being for the most part either frozen 
or buried under snow, in this latitude, there are but few 
out-door operations which can be attended to. 

Root grafti:.g of young trees can be done in-doors, put- 
ting them in boxes of sand or earth in the cellar. 

Nursery stakes and labels—Prepare as directed last 
month, a1 d have everything in readiness for the busy sea- 
son of planting or sales, in spring. 

Manures and Compost—Prepare and cart to those 
grounds which are to be planted. 

The most important out-door operation, or that which 
many attach importance to, is 

PRUNING, 

Which may be done in the orchard during this month. 
For this latitude the earlier the pruning is now done the 
better, while further north the latter part of the month is 
preferable. We do not advocate this as the best season 
to prune orchards, but so many are in favor of winter and 
spring pruning, when they are comparatively at leisure, 
that we say to such if you prune before summer, do it 
now, so that the wounds may become seared over before 
the sap ascends in the spring. If large limbs are taken 
off, (which by the way should seldom be done unless when 
they are decayed,) use a saw rather than an az, and re- 
move them close to the body of the tree, paring with a 
knife, and coating tbe wound with wax, cement, or what 
is better, a solution of gum shellac dissolved in alchohol, 
making it of the consistence of paint, and using with a 
brush. This will protect the sap vessels from severe cold 
during the wintcr, and prevent the wood from cracking by 
the heat of summer, keeping it in a healthy state until the 
wound is healed over by the new growth. We can 
scarcely censure in too strong terms the practice of using 
an ax in young thrifty orchards, and especially on cherry 
trees, cutting off the limbs a foot or two from the 
body, that the stubs may afford a sort of ladder by which to 
ascend the tree. 

We said it was best to avoid removing large limbs if 
possible. Sometimes, through the neglect of former years, 
it may be best to take them away, but it is far better to 
train a tree from the nursery, cutting out each year what- 
ever is required to form an open, well-shaped, and well- 
balanced head. A good rule is, so to prune, that a prun- 
ing-knife will always do the business. 

Much has been said about the proper season for pruning 
both in the orchard and nursery, but we think from a pret- 
ty extensive observation and practical acquaintance in 
this department, that summer is the best time for pruning 
almost anything. The tree is then in vigorous growth, and 
new wood immediately furms overthe wound, which will 
itself remain sound for a long time. The particular period 
of pruning is not so very important, provided it is not done 
in the spring, as the sap, oozing out, runs down and forms 
a black streak, producing decay on the trunk. Julyisa 
goo'l month for this operation, which may be continued 
during August and September. 

S. W. Cole, speaking of summer and autumn pruning, 
in his “ American Fruit Book, says: ‘ Thirty-two years 
ago, in September, we cuta very large branch from an 
apple tree, on account of injury by a gale. The tree was 
old and has never healed over ; but it is now sound, and 
almost as hard as horn, and the tree perfectly sound 
around it. A few years before and after, large limbs 


were cut from the same tree in spring, and at the points 
where they were cut off the tree has rotted, 80 that a 
quart measure may be put into the cavities.” 


FLOWER GARDEN AND LAWN. 

These will need no especial attention during this 
month. Labels and stakes can, however, be prepared for 
spring use, and plans of new grounds be made. 

Manures— Prepare and cart upon the ground, leaving in 
large heaps till wanted for use. 

Look to the evergreen shrubbery, and if the high winds 
have loosened those branches which were secured 
against being broken down by the accumulating snow, tie 
them firmly to stakes, or draw them in by passing a band 
or twine around the whole shrub. 


GREEN HOUSE. 

During the severe weather of the past month a steady 
heat has been indispensible in these houses, which must 
be continued during the * cold term,” at least. But 

Air should be admitted each day, if possible, taking care 
that the temperature is kept above the freezing point. 
The range should not be greater than from 35°. to 60°. 

Bulbous Roots in Flower—Water occasionally, and 
turn often, to preserve the upright form of the flower 
stalks. 

Cumellias—These are now in full bloom, and require 
daily ablutions from the syringe or watering pot. Tie up 
the flowers and wash the under side of those leaves preyed 
upon by red spider. 

Cleaning the plants from dust, decayed leaves and in- 
sects, should be done before the more busy season of next 
month. Everything, in fact, should now be performed 
which is possible to forward every department. 

Cuttings of many plants not made in Autumn, may now 
be put in, especially Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Calceola- 
rias, Verbenas, Petunias, Heliotropiums, &c. 

Fumigations—Give when necessary to destroy insects. 

Heat— Regulate according to the collections of plants, 
35°. to 40°. being sufficient for some, while others require 
from 50°. to 60°. 

Hyacinths, Narcissus, Gladiolus, and other bulbs—Ex- 
amine, turning often and exposing to the light. Tie up 
the flower stalks, and bring a few into the parlor at short 
intervals, removing them as they begin to decay. 

Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders, &c.—Prune as requisite, 
watering once or twice a week. 

Pines—Give light heat, and water sparingly. 

Topdress unthriftly plants, and repot those requiring 
more room. Thin liquid manure, given through the rose 
of a watering pot, is a good dressing, used with modera 
tion. 

Water—Give sparingly, although the amount may be 
increased as plants push into a vigorous growth. 

HOT HOUSE. 

The directions given last month will for the most part 
apply to this. Much care was requisite during the ex- 
treme cold weather, and the same precautions should 
still be continued, putting on the shutters at an early hour 
at night, during high winds and frosty nights, removing 
after the sun is up in the morning. Plants are now grow- 
ing vigorously. 

Air must be admitted each day, if possible, opening the 
top sashes only during the warmest part of the day, and 
guarding against a current. 

Bulbs—Cuntinue to bring in from the Green House, to 
keep up a succession, watering freely. Change the water 
in hand glasses, at least once a week. 

Cactuses may still remain in dry situations, watering 
sparingly. 

Cleanse every pirt thoroughly, removing moss, decay- 
ing leaves, weeds, and litter, sprinklit g the floors before 
sweeping. It is essential that the leaves of plants be kept 
clean by repeated washing and syringing, instead of hay- 
ing the pores covered by dust. 

Gloxinias and Gesnerias—Give larger pots as they ad- 
vance in growth. Both require plenty of pot room. 

Heat— Regulate as evenly as possible, and according 
to the wants of the various classes of plants grouped m 
different houses. Tropical plants will bear a temperature 
of 75°. to 85*., while the Vinery will need only 40°. to 45°. 
during the beginning, and 50°. for the latier part of the 
month. 

Insects—Watch carefully for these, as they usually 
make their appearance in large numbers during the 
month, unless timely care. is used. The red spider is 
first discovered upon the under side of the leaf, which, it 
thoroughly syringed each day, will usually be sufficient 
Fumigations of tobacco, timely given, will prevent the 
appearance of or destroy the green fly. Do not negleet 
this until the insects are so well established that frequent 
repetitions of powertul fumes will be necessary, which 
are alike offensive and injurious to the plants. 

Repot Roses, Fuchsias, and, in fact, many of the plants 
which were put away on the dry shelf, removing weak 
shoots or tubers, and give gentle watering. 

Shutters—Put on during cold nights and in snow-storms 
Do not allow the snow to remain on the shutterd any 
jength of time. : 
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Syringe the whole house each day, and sprinkle the 

floors to maintain a humid atmosphere. 

Vines—Commence forcing Grape, ff, with a temperature 
of 40°. to 45°., which may gradually be increased to 50°. 
See Grape article on another page. 

Water—Give daily, as plants absorb more moisture 
during a vigorous growth, which we expect to find at 
‘itis season. Evaporating pans, filled with water, should 
’ e placed in different parts of the house. Morning is the 

est time for a thorough watering. 


MANURES—CHAPTER II. 


—o——- 


Nothing connected with improved soil cul- 
ture is more important to be understood 
vhan the best methods of saving and apply- 
‘ng manures. We believe that ninety-nine 
farms out of a hundred contain an abundance 
of fertilizing materials, did the proprietors, 
or tillers, know how to husband and use 
them. To gather and impart information on 
this topic is one of the leading objects in all 
our labors. The present series of articles 
are not designed for “easy reading.” While 
we aim at as much simplicity as possible, 
we expect many who peruse them will need 
t» read- slowly, carefully ; in short, study 
ihem. We ask any one who omitted to read 
and understand the first article, in the Janu- 
ry number, to now go through with it again, 
even twice or thrice, if necessary.* We 
‘here stated the substance of the popular 
shemical theory of manuring, with some 
«bjections to it. 

in order to get at what we consider to be 
the true theory and practice of manuring, let 
us inquire : 

HOW DO PLANTS GROW? 

By plant we mean a tree, a stalk of grass, 
of corn, of any grain—in short, any thing 
that grows from the soil, for the process of 


growth is the same in all plants. 
Take an apple tree for example: The 


seed is placed in the ground near the sur- 
face, where it receives air, moisture and 
warmth. Within the seed is a little germ 
which’ starts into growth. It sends forth, 
‘nto the substance of the seed itself, little 
roots or fibres, which absorb portions of it, 
and carry them into the shoot still remain- 
ing within the seed. This increases in size 
and length, and bursting through the outer 
coating, it expands upward until it reaches 
the openair, when it puts forth aleaf. At the 
same time the roots increase in length, and 
and finally reach beyond the parent seed 
which supplies the first food, both to the 
stem and roots. 

The first leaf furnishes a new feeder. The 
roots may find nothing outside the seed but 
pure water, and yet, for some time after the 
original seed-food is all exhausted, the plant 
will continue to increase in size and weight. 
Let us see how this is. If we examine the 
leaf with a magnifying glass, we shall find 
its surface filled with little apertures or 
mouths. If we puta thin coating of var- 
nish over these openings, the plant will 
cease to grow, and soon sicken and die—of 
starvation. The fact is, this leaf gathers 
food from the air. This is the case with all 
plants. 








* Two phical errors occurred in the manure article, in 
the first _ - our January number. At the head of the 
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The air is in reality the great storehouse 
of food for all growing vegetables. As we 
shall presently see, the roots gather but 
very little actual food from the soil itself. 
To our vision the air appears devoid of the 
materials that make up the body of a tree, 
the bulk of a crop of grass, or straw and 
grain; but this is only in appearance. If 
we take a mass of dry wood or straw, and 
grind it to fine powder, and then whirl a 
handful of it into the air, it will speedily be- 
come invisible. The separate particles are 
each too small to be seen when apart from 
each other. When a mass of wood, or veg- 
etable or animal matter of any kind rots, it 
is not lost. In the decaying process, the 
minute invisible particles one by one escape 
unobserved into the air, and float about in it, 
unseen, it is true, but none the less there. 


The same thing takes place in burning. 
The wood or coal in the stove gradually dis- 
appears. When the burning is rapid, a large 
mass of these particles go up together in the 
form of visible smoke, but the smoke itself 
soon ceases to be visible. Did it ever occur 
to you, reader, to inquire where goes all the 
millions of tuns of fuel, wood, straw, ma- 
nure, &c. that annually disappear from our 
sight? They can not be annihilated, else 
long since our whole earth would have 
dwindled away, for what a vast amount of 
matter disappears every monthor year. The 
truth is, nothing, no particle of matter, how- 
ever small, goes out of existence. All these 
apparently disappearing masses of coal, 
wood, straw, dead animal bodies, are merely 
undergoing a change of form. From a solid 
visible mass produced by an aggregation of 
infinitely small atoms, the minute particles, 
one by one, escape into the great store- 
house, the air. We do not stop to inquire 
after the chemical change undergone by this 
matter. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
state, that the infinitely small particles are 
separated from each other in such a way as 
to be no longer visible to our sight, and that 
the materials of immense forests, myriads 
of acres of grass, grains, &c., which but last 
year covered the surface of the earth, are 
now actually floating unseen in the air above 
and around us. 

To go‘back then to our little apple tree 
(or blade of grass, or wheat or corn) which 
we left just starting above the ground. The 
millions of little mouths upon the surface of 
each leaf are opened to the surrounding air, 
and constantly appropriate, or suck in the 
invisible particles that have been furnished 
to the air by the decay of previously 
growing plants. These minute particles, 
after being taken in by the leaves, are car- 
ried down by the sap, and deposited, one here, 
and another there, in the stalk, in the roots, 
and in the leaves themselves, and thus in- 
crease their bulk. In this way the new plant 
is made up out of the very materials that 
but recently, perhaps, constituted other 
plants. 

And how beautiful is this process. How 
pleasing to contemplate even the decaying 
mass of rotting vegetables, to follow in the 
mind’s eye the escaping particles as they 
rise up to be carried hither and thither by 
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the ever-moving air, until caught again by 
the leaves of a new plant, where they abide 
for atime in a new combination, and then 
again go through the same ceaseless round. 
What mixtures and associations these parti- 
cles undergo in the atmosphere. Here floats 
an atom escaped from the perspiring human 
skin, side by side with another from a stove, 
another from the putrid manure-heap, ano- 
ther from the carcass of a decaying animal. 
These, now together, now separated, now 
together again, are perhaps caught by a rose- 
tree leaf, carried into the stem, and by a 
wonderful combination are at last woven 
into the very texture of the variegated 
flower. 

Does any reader need confirmation of the 
fact that plants derive their food chiefly 
from the air? He can prove it to himself. 
Take a box of earth, holding say five hun- 
dred pounds, weigh it carefully, and plant a 
single ounce of clover seed in it. Now let 
the seed spring up, and supply it with 
nothing but pure water. The clover-seed 
will grow, and crop after crop may be re- 
moved, until a thousand pounds or more of 
clover have been taken away. Let the earth 
in the box be then weighed again, and it will 
be found that, instead of losing, it will have 
increased its weight by nearly as much as 
the weight of the clover roots remaining in 
it. Whence came this thousand pounds of 
clover? Evidently from the air through the 
leaves. It is true that in any part of the air 
there is but a very trifling amount of invisi- 
ble plant-food, but it is to be remembered 
that the atmosphere is ever in motion, and 
that the same portion never remains in con- 
tact with a plant or leaf but an instant. 
Each successive wave of air furnishes a 
new supply of food. 

What is said of the box of earth may be 
said of the soil generally. Upon a plot 
of nearly all sand, and containing not a 
pound of vegetable matter, a stately pine 
tree will spring up and grow until it contains 
hundreds of pounds of charcoal alone, be- 
sides other organic materials. This could 
not have come from the soil—it must have 
come from the air. So upon a field, in a 
single season twenty tons of grass, or straw, 
or corn-stalks, may grow and be removed, 
and yet the soil will contain quite as much 
organic or vegetable matter in itself in 
autumn as in spring. 

We may consider it as understood and ad- 
mitted, then, that the mass of vegetables 
comes from the air. Let us now examine 
the plant—the growing apple tree, the wheat, 
or grass, or corn-stalk, to the end that we 
may ascertain how it grows, and how we 
may increase its growth, for this is what we 
are aiming at. 

To feed, it must have leaves for collecting 
food. But this food must be carried from 
the leaves to the differeat parts of the plant. 
The sap does this. The sap may be con- 
sidered as simply water collected from the 
soil by the roots, which goes up through 
tubes on the inside of the stem (of the 
tree grass or grain stalk), then through 
one set of tubes to the surface of the leaves, 


where it takes up the food collected from 
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the air, and back through other tubes, and 
down through the outside of the stalk to the 
eaith again. In its course it deposits the 
particles brought from the leaves, a little 
here, and a little there. We say it goes 
down through the outside or bark of the 
stem. It will be remembered that all plants 
increase their bulk by additions to the out- 
side portion. The rings on the trunk of a 
tree show the annual additions to the bulk. 
The same thing takes place on the outside 
of a wheat or grass stem ; there is not a suc- 
cession of visible rings, as there is but one 
season’s growth. [This circulation of sap 
in plants is similar to the circulation of the 
blood in the body, from the heart through 
the (inner) arteries to the surface of the 
skin, and back through the (outer) veins to 
the heart again. The blood in the arteries, 
however, gets the food, not from the sur- 
face, but in its outward passage it takes it 
from a tube coming up from the intestines, 
where it has been collected from the digest- 
ed food passing through them. ] 

From the above, it will be seen that in 
order to the rapid growth of a plant, there 
must be a free and full circulation of sap, to 
gather the food from the leaves, and carry it 
to the required points. But to supply sap in 
due quantity, there must be a sufficiency of 
vigorous healthy roots, growing in appro- 
priate soil, which contains at all times the 
right kind of fluid or sap. Here lies the 
whole power of the cultivator. Over the air 
he has little or no power. It is vain to talk 
of tempering or modifying the atmosphere, 
or of adding tothe usual quantity of food 
contained in it, except on a limited scale for 
experiment alone. 

The whole scheme of cultivation consists 
in preparing a right kind of soil for the roots 
to grow in, and in supplying them with such 
stimulants or food as may be found to con- 
duce to their health or increased vigor, and 
in seeing that there is always present a due 
supply of appropriate moisture for sap. 

Our subject must here be divided into two 
distinct series of articles. 

Ist. MECHANICAL PREPARATION OF THE’ SUIL, 
which includes the various processes of 
pulverizing, such as plowing, harrowing, 
&c., to fit it as a medium for the growth 
of plants, including, also, the discussion 
of Draining. 


2nd. Manvuarine, or feeding the roots of plants, | 


which will embrace a discussion of the 

kinds of manures adapted to the wants of 

the plants; also the practical preparation, 

husbanding and application of manures. 

The first division will be taken up in our 
next, in a separate series of articles. 

These chapters will continue with the 
second question, on MANURES. 





“ What's the Matter, Uncle Jerry?” said 
Mr. M , as old Jeremiah K., was passing 
by, growling most ferociously. ‘ Matter !” 
said the old man; ‘I’ve been luggin’ water 
all the mornin’ for Dr. C.’s wife to wash 
with, and what d’ye s’pose I got for it?” 
‘‘About ninepence.’’ ‘ Ninepence! 
told me the doctor would pull a tooth for me 
some time !” 








RURAL SURROUNDINGS. 
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NUMBER I. 

We have a large number of subscribers— 
thousands in the aggregate—who live in and 
about the neighborhood of New-York, and 
other large cities, towns and villages, who 
are part farmers, and part something else: 
that is to say, they are merchants, bankers, 
ship-owners, mechanics, professional men, 
&c., by occupation, but who have farms, 
large or small, on which they either reside 
with their families, or on which they spend 
more or less of their time, and cultivate 
their land for a partial support, or for amuse- 
ment, recreation, convenience, or their own 
good health. To this class of our sub- 
scribers we propose to have a chapter or 
two of familiar talk about some matters 
which the farmer proper, or he who lives 
solely by husbandry, may not consider 
exactly addressed to him, but which, by the 
way, he may as well listen to, and possibly 
profit thereby. 

In the first place, every city or town man 
who turns farmer without giving up his reg- 
ular business or profession, does so because 
he has a decided taste for the country, loves 
“ out.of doors,” and likes the smell of the 
ground. He is, also,a man of good taste. 
He buys a farm in a pleasant locality, in an 
agreeable neighborhood. He puts it in good 
repair, does all things well, and provides 
himself with all the tools, implements, &c., 
which will do up his farm work in the best 
style. He takes our paper, of course, and 
perhaps another agricultural or horticultural 
paper or two, and keeps well‘ posted” in 
the rural economy of the day. He puts his 
farm under good fence to start with, has a 
comfortable house, or an elegant—even a 
splendid one, as his tastes or circumstances 
may admit, with good out-buildings, and all 
the et ceteras which belong to a good rural 
homestead. He has orchards of different 
fruits, and the smaller garden fruits, choice 
vegetables and flowers, and shade trees and 
shrubbery—every thing, in fact, of the vege- 
table kind which can give repose, and shade 
and ornament and comfort to his home. 
These are as they should be. 

There are other things, however, equally 
belonging to a country home, which in a 
great many cases are not as they should be, 
and in most cases, we apprehend, more from 
want of a cultivated taste in animal physi- 
ology, than indisposition to make their 
acquaintance, if our friends would but turn 
their attention to them. ‘These are, rarm 
animaLs. Next to seeing the farm properly 
represented in good fences and buildings, 
with garden, orchard trees and shrubbery 
about them, clean fields and good crops, 
there is nothing which lends them such a 
charm as to see them stocked with an appro- 
priate population of birds, beasts and fishes. 
The latter, but comparatively few can have, 
but of those who can, scarce one in a hun- 
dred avails himself of the opportunity, and 
as that is rather a specialty in our animal 
calendar, we will postpone its discussion to 
the last. 

Now, we lay it down as an axiom, that if 
any thing of the animal kind is worth keep- 





ing at all, a good one is better than a poor 
one. It costs no more to keep the geod 
thing than the pvor, and usually not s@ 
much. The good thing may cost more at 
first, but in the long run, it is the cheapest ; 
and between the pleasure of tending and 
looking at it, the one gives us positive plea- 
sure and delight, while the other is tolerated 
only for its necessity to our use or conveni- 
ence. One is our companion, in whose soci* 
ety we take a pleasure; the other is 2 
drudge, which we endure as we do a poor 
servant, and get it out of our sight and 
memory as soon as possible. Having said 
thus much by way of preface—for it is an 
important subject, dear reader—we shall 
come to the marrow of the discussion all the 
better for a due deliberation over the prem- 
ises. First and foremost, then, for we will 
take them in the order of their indispensible 
use, is 
THE HORSE. 

This is a creature about whieh everybody 
knows, or thinks he knows so much~or if 
he does not, is sure to have a particular 
friend who does—that we shall not go much 
into particulars, and will talk in general. 
And first, we will say: ascertain just what 
you want your horse or horses for, and thes 
get such as will answer your purpose as 
near as may be. Remember always, first 
and last, that horses are the most uncertain, 
contingent property you can have, and on 
their selection first, and treatment after- 
ward, will depend very much of the happi- 
ness of yourself and family, as well as the 
balance sheet on the right or wrong side of 
your ledger. We know some men whose 
horse bills amount to thousands of dollars 
a year, and never have a satisfactory one to 
ride or to drive. They either get cheated, 
or cheat themselves in the purchase; or, if 
neither, their animals become bad by im- 
proper treatment in feeding, driving, or 
otherwise, and the horse department is a 
perpetual vexation and nuisance. ‘This 
should not be so, and with discretion and 
judgment, the horses need be no more trou- 
ble in their management than the pigs or 
chickens. If you want a good steady horse 
tesm for farm work, and that is to be their 
main Occupation, get good stout, substantial 
work-horses, fifteen and a half to sixteen 
hands high, heavy-bodied, strong-limbed, 
good walkers, true in draught, and free from 
tricks ; that will work single or double, in 
hills, or on the tongue; at plow, harrow, 
wagon or cart; stand without hitching, and of 
no particular ambition beyond honest labor, 
and a good appetite for their food. These 
are your work-horses. 

If you do not need a pair of these, and 
have enough farm work for one horse, get 
that one, and Jet him be large enough to do 
light plowing and harrowing alone—to draw 
a horse cart, or single wagon with your 
farm crops in it—a steady, serviceable heast. 
If you have only occasional farm work to 
be done by horses, you may adopt the 
“horse of all work”—that is, a good steady 
pair of carriage horses, that will go their 
six or eight miles an hour on the road, fif- 
teen and a half to sixteen hands high, gentle. 
honest, and sound in their work, worth say 





These, if worked at the plow, harrow, and 
on loads, cannot weil be very stylish coach 
horses, for several reasons : when at heavy 
and slow draught, they should never have 
the check rein drawn tight; their heads 
should be at ease, to drop low, even, if they 
choose ; for a horse instantly checked can 
not draw heavily with ease; their heavy 
draught also gives them a slow, plodding 
gait, and put into a carriage, their style of 
movement will be less elastic than that of 
horses used only for light draughts and 
quick action. Still, horses of this descrip- 
tion will answer all fair family purposes 
where more expensive ones cannot be 
afforded, or are not needed. 

In the country, the females of the family 
often want to drive out by themselves, in the 
absence of the male members of it. They 
are about their business while the “‘ wimmen 
folks” want to take their pleasure and recre- 
ation. Let them by all means have a trusty, 
honest “family” horse—one that the young 
ladies can catch, and harness and drive, for 
we hold that no young lady is fit to live in a 
country home, who cannot, on. occasion, 
harness a horse, and even groom one, if 
necessary. Mrs. Gen. Washington, and 
thousands of other women of equal rank 
and family, in old times, and even now, if it 
were fashionable to confess it, could, and 
did, and can, and do so now; and they are 
none the less elegant and accomplished 
women either. They don’t do it in Broad- 
way, nor in the Fifth Avenue, we admit; but 
they can, and do it, on occasion, in the coun- 
try. Our own main family horse is now 
near twenty years old. He was born in the 
paddock near our present dwelling, and 
boasts as aristocratic blood on the sides of 
both sire and dam as any other; and no horse 
ever possessed a finer, nobler spirit than 
he. He is nearly the age of our son and 
heir, who has groomed him thousands of 
times, and driven him thousands of miles, 
and the best groom, and the best driver, the 
horse ever had; but grooming horses and 
driving them is not his business. One daugh- 
ter, too, some years younger than the horse, 
has caught and saddled and bridled him, and 
rode on his back many and many a time, and 
has groomed him, and harnessed and driven 
him many and many a bout, and it never hurt 
her, either in looks, conduct, constitution or 
complexion ; but she is all the better for it, 
in knowing whether the same service is pro- 
perly done dy others, 

All this, however, by way of episode. 
Such should be the family horse—the indis- 
pensible in that line. As to the horses of 
luxury—the fifty-four-forty’s, or—not fight, 
exactly, but much more apt to run away, we 
have little to say. Be they for coach or 
buggy, or sulkey, we turn them over to the 
horse-dealers—a very honest, reliable class 
of men, by the way, as every body knows 
who has had occasion to trade with them. 
We, however, have usually been enabled to 
dispense with their services, preferring, 
when we wanted a good horse, or a pair of 
them, to go to a substantial farmer, or send 
a trusty man, and, if fortunate enough to find 


the things we wanted, to get them directly 
from first hands, and before they had been 
spoiled by the jockeys. 

There is yet another almost indispensible 
thing in the horse line, if there be children 
at home ; and that is—the pony. The pony 
is the institution of. the rural household 
among the children. What is the house, the 
farm, the garden, the—everything, in fact, 
without the pony? We have had two or 
three of the pestilent little ruffians in our 
child-rearing experiences, and know all 
about them—the most pestilent—the most 
troubleseme—the most useful—the most 
petted—the most wayward—the most 
good-for-nothing, and still the most indis- 
pensible of all domestic appendages. The 
most knowing—the most mischievous—the 
gentlest—the wickedest—the best compan- 
ions to children of all others. Yes; get a 
pony by all means—and the Shetland at 
that, if possible. Have a paddock for him 
outside, and a stall for him in the stable, for 
if in a field with the other horses, he'll bite 
and kick them till they avoid him as they 
would a donkey. Anda have a little cart, and 
a wagon for him, for he will do a score of 
little odd jobs when the horses are out of 
the way, or busy at other things. He will 
carry all the children that can climb on to 
his back at a time, and draw them all in the 
pony wagon, with cat and dog thrown in, 
and the wilder and raggeder the little ras- 
cal looks, the more attached are the children 
to him, and think him a perfect beauty. 
Hours and hours, day by day, are the chil- 
dren amused and delighted with the pony. 
He keeps them at home, out of the streets, 
out of mischief, out of idle companionship 
from beyond your own premises, a pastime 
to their town cousins and friends who come 
to visit them—a panacea, in short, for hun- 
dreds of ills that child-flesh is heir to. By 
all means get the pony. 





HARD CUAL ASHES AND CINDERS. 
sities 

Anthracite coal is becoming so large an 
article of fuel in all our cities and villages 
along the seaboard, as well as in the Middle 
and Western States, that the ashes and cin- 
ders accumulate in large quantities. Most 
people, who study economy at all, have 
learned the value of the cinders, and, after 
carefully sifting the ashes and throwing out 
the clinkers, apply them to the top of the 
fresh lighted fire in the grate, the stove, or 
the furnace, to temper the heat. In this 
way, a more steady fire is secured, and all 
the coal is burned out. Housekeepers, who 
have not purchased a coal sieve, frequently 
throw away from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
of their fuel. 

The ashes as arule are thrown into the 
street, to freeze in with the snow and rain, 
and to form little hillocks in front of the 
houses. These are interesting objects to 
all travellers who love smooth roads. Some 
call them a nuisance, and, we think, the 
name becomes the article. The ashes take 
the wrong direction. They should go into 
the back yard, instead of the street, or should 


they will answer a variety of useful pur- 
poses. 

There is almost always some wood ashes 
mixed with them, from the charcoal and 
shavings used in kindling. This contains 
potash and other valuable matters. The ash 
of the mineral coal contains gypsum. lime, 
phosphoric acid, and some other fertilizers. 
But the great bulk is made up of silica. The 
valuable properties are indeed small in quan- 
tity, but are worth saving. Almost every 
family in our villages using hard coal has a 
garden where they might be applied to good 
advantage. 

We have been accustomed to dig away 
the earth around the collar of our peach 
trees,and apply them at the rate of a bushel 
or twotoatree. They help keep away tke 
peach worm, and furnish some nourishment 
to the tree. Others apply them with good 
effect to all fruit trees and shrubs. 

They afford some protection to the changes 
of the weather. It is admitted that frost 
itself rarely hurts trees, but it is the sudden 
thawing and freezing that does the mischief. 
If a large pile of ashes, five or six inches in 
thickness, and three or four feet in diame- 
ter, is put around the collar of a tree, and 
regularly sloped off, it soon settles and 
freezes, and sheds rain from the trunk. If 
put on during the winter, at intervals, the 
frozen mass increases, and of course does 
not thaw out as soon in the spring as the 
surrounding earth. The budding and blos- 
soming of the tree is retarded by this pro- 
cess, and the young fruit is less likely to be 
injured by the late frosts. This manage- 
ment is particularly valuable to peach trees, 
which blossom so early. Some of our best 
cultivators put large piles of sea weed upon 
the frozen earth, in February, for this pur- 
pose. They save the crops by this course. 

An apple tree in the garden of a friend, 
hitherto unproductive, bore an abundant 
crop last year, His coal ashes were all 
sifted by mistake around the base of this 
one tree. Other causes may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but we think the lime 
and potash from two or three tons of coal 
ashes furnished the aliment the tree lacked, 
and threw it into bearing. 

One of our neighbors has for a long course 
of years applied aJl his ashes to a part of his 
garden used as a potato patch. Through 
the worst years of the rot. his potatoes 
yielded abundantly, and were not affeeted 
with the disease. The variety was the 
Mercer, which is more liable to rot than 
almost any other. He attributed his success 
to the liberal use of coal ashes. The soil 
was a heavy loam, and the ashes helped it 
mechanically—making it more loose and pli- 
able—as well as furnished valuable fertil- 
izers. 

We have applied the article to the lowest 
parts of our garden, and to reclaimed swamp 
land. It is a good dressing for all muck 
lands, furnishing large supplies of silica, 
which such soils need. 

It is manifest from these statements, that 
ashes are altogether too valuable for road 
making, or for filling up docks. Let those 








be kept in the cellar, dry, until spring, when 
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and shrubs, and to the vegetable border. 
Where there is no garden, let them be saved 
for those who have a use forthem. Farmers 
who live within a mile or two of a village, 
when they come to market with their teams, 
should carry back coal ashes rather than go 
home empty. They are to be had for the 
asking, in most villages, and they will pay 
well for carting. 

If it be asked what a farmer can afford to 
pay for these ashes, it will be seen frum the 
analysis that they can never have much 
market value. Nine-tenths of the bulk is 
worthless. We give the analyses of the 
late Professor Norton. ‘The ashes were 
obtained from coal burned in a grate, in 
the usual way, in which no charcoal ashes 
were mingled. The constituents of one 
hundred parts of the ashes of white and red 
coal yielded of: 





White Ash Red Ash. 

Matter insoluble in acids..88.68 85.65 
Soluble Silica..........-- 0.09 1.24 
MIGUNMA Ss cass assse-ces is Soe 4.24 
One. 22) Sige FREE 4.03 5.83 
RNWIG Ts 64. Jada. bodes sexs 2.11 0.16 
PMagnesie . 06 cccaveses .-. 0.19 2.01 
a iia we Rane alge a 0.22 0.16 
ETC | CY eas xe 0.15 0.11 
Phosphoric Acid.......... 0.20 0.27 
Sulphuric Acid..........- 0.86 0.43 
Ohioribes . sie. edu 32.08 0.09 0.01 
fo 99.98 100.11 


The potash in a ton of white coal ashes 
would be only about three pounds, which, 
if it were separate from the ashes, would 
only be worth about fifteen or eighteen cents. 
The sulphuric acid would be about seven- 
teen pounds, worth, in the carboy, about 
fifty cents. A farmer cannot afford to pay 
much for them. as the valuable properties 
are mixed with too much that is worthless. 


LESSONS IN LIFE—NO, I. 


— 
For the American Agriculturist. 
BY A GLEANER. 


Our school days are not confined to the precincts 
of the district school, the academy and the col- 
lege. We are all our life learners, although some 
far outstrip others in acquiring ‘“‘tact” in the 
management of their affairs, or, in other words, 
tact in applying the lessons which observation 
and experience teach.. My object in penning this 
article is, not to furnish a literary production for 
your readers to peruse and forget, but toask them 
candidly to reflect on my proposition, namely, that 
as a class, the farmers in this country stil! read too 
little, or at least furnish too little reading matter 
for their growing and grown up children. I truly 
believe that many husbands who now sit in sullen 
silence of a whole evening, or more likely congre- 
gate in the village store to hear the news, would 
be truer and happier men if they expended from 
two to five dollars in weekly papers, with one or 
twe of the best monthlies devoted to their em- 
ployment. Why, there is hardly a paper worth the 
title but will repay the subscriber outright in val- 
uable hints, to say nothing of the pleasure derived 
from the perusal of the endless variety which 
publishers give for asingle dollar. Once more, I 
believe that hundreds of young men who now 
spend every dollar they can ‘“‘ pump out of the old 
man,” as they term it, in novels, cigars, ball 
tickets, &c.,and as many more of the class enti- 
tled ““ Young America,’ who spénd their evenings, 
their earéftll mammas know not where, might all 








be induced to stay at “home,” if “home” was 
made attractive, which it will not be apt to be if 
the reading matter is confined to the “ Bible and 
the Almanac,” and perhaps one or two important 
announcements of Dr. Grindle’s, (he has sent me 
three,) which are very cheap, and eonsequently 
very interesting. Reader, are these things so? 
If so, then profit by the lesson. 





SENDING POULTRY TO MARKET. 


To the Editor of tie American Agriculturist. 

Ihave just received a box of turkeys with a 
letter accompanying it, saying ‘‘ we hope you will 
get the highest market price, as they are very 
nice.” In weighing the turkeys, I find they av- 
erage four and a half pounds. Their frames are 
very good, built after the style of the best modern 
clipper ships, but very deficient in their finish. 
They look asif they had never seen any grain 
but once, and then just before being killed. For 
a further description, I would refer you to the 
19th verse of the 41st chapter of Genesis. 

I suppose the object had in view in filling their 
craws to the utmost capacity, was to inform me 
they were corn fed. Had these turkeys been well 
fatted, nicely dressed, and not fed for at least 12 
fiours before being killed, they would have brought 
16 cents instead of 6 cents per pound. 

Fowls should not be fed for 12 to 20 hours be- 
fore they are killed. If their craws are full when 
killed, the grain soon becomes putrid, and spoils 
the poultry. The object in view in writing this, 
is to induce people not to send poultry to market 
In a poor condition ; if they do, they must not be 
disappointed if they get less than one half the 
market price. If well fatted they will bring a 
good price. 

Commission Mercuant. 

New York, Jan. 8, 1857. 





UPLAND CRANBERRIES. 


on od 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

In the great variety of new fruits brought be- 
fore the public, many of them will prove of great 
value to the cultivator. Among them is a new 
cranberry which was brought to my notice 
by Prof. F. Shepherd, ot New-Haven, and 
by whom I was favored with a sample of the ber- 
ries. This season, an enterprising merchant of 
Newfoundland brought several thousand gal- 
lons into Boston, and disposed of them at a re- 
munerative price—less than the common cran- 
berry. 

In many respects they are found to be superior 
to our berries ; they are not as tart, and need 
less sugar. By bviling them three-quarters of an 
hour they make a fine clear jelly, of a beautiful 
purple color, which can be kept for a long time. 
It will make superior tarts, and is also very val- 
uable for dyeing purposes. I was not able 
to procure the plants until late last fall, and have 
not had an opportunity to learn how they will 
adapt themselves to our soil and climate. I shall 
plant them out the coming spring, and shall be 
glad to have others do the same. The few 
plants I have obtained were taken from the rocks 
and barren places, by pulling the moss and plants 
and decayed leaves, in which they grew, all up 
together, leaving no soil under them, which shows 
that they grew on poor shallow soil, on the high- 
lands of Newfoundland ; and the gentleman from 
whom I procured the plants, says : from the man- 
mer in which they are found, he has no doubt they 
will grow on any soil in the United States. 

The plants are similar to our low cranberries, 
the leaf round and deep green, throwing up shoots 
from the roots like 9 mat, and covering the ground 
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with bright scarlet red berries, which leok beat- 
tiful. They are gathered by hand, and I was in- 
formed that in one case a female gathered fifteen 
bushels in a day, which show their great product- 
iveness. Pn 

* [have the promise’of a{communication from a 
gentleman .whose’statement can be relied upon, 
and who is acquainted with its growth, habits, 
&c., and when received I shall lay it before the 
public. F. Trowsripes. 

New-Haven, Conn. 


HINTS ON COOKING SALSIFY OR VEGETA- 
BLE OYSTER—COFFEE-MAKING, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

While sending my envelope for the Sugar-cane 
Seed, I will add a word or two suggested by your 
remarks on Salsify. You will.of course use these 
hints if you deem them of value. I hope others 
may give their methods, and we may thus mutu- 
ally benefit each other. Through the winter and 
spring, Salsify is a favorite dish on our table. We 
usually prepare it by boiling in milk until the 
slices are tender, adding pepper and salt, anda 
good slice of butter. When ready to serve, stir 
in two or three well beaten eggs, taking care not 
to let it boil afterwards. This is very nice poured 
over slices of toast. 

Another way I have learned by a few trials 
which husband pronounces decidedly good. Boil 
until tender a pint or more of Salsify, mash. fine, 
then add pepper, salt, butter, a few spoonfuls of 
milk or cream, a little flour, and two beaten eggs. 
Make into small cakes, and dip in flour or egg 
batter, and fry of alight brown. Perhaps some 
of your country friends, who, like us, live far 
from market, will pronounce this a good substi- 
tute for fried oysters. 

Would a few simple rules on ‘“‘ Coffee-making ” 
be out of place in your columns? Experience 
has taught me that it is not “the easiest thing in 
the world to make a good cup of coffee,” but, on 
the contrary, a very easy thing to fail. I know 
that in my early housekeeping days, my coffee 
was often poor; why, I could not tell. If the few 
hints experience has taught me, will save one 
young housekeeper the mortification I have felt, I 
shall be amply repaid. 

First, then, wash quickly through two or three 
waters as much coffee as you wish to roast, then 
carefully look it over, taking out impurities and 
every unsound kernel. Put it into a dripping-pan, 
and place inthe oven, with the doors open until 
the coffee is dry ; then with a lively fire and fre- 
quent stirring, let it remain until the kernels are 
a light brown all through. Then pour into a close 
vessel and cover tightly. When wanted for use, 
take a table-spoonful or more for each person, 
grind rather fine, and stir into it sufficient cold 
water to wet every particle. Before adding to 
your coffee boiler, look to it that the vessel is per- 
fectly clean. It is not enough that it has been 
rinsed out,—it must be thoroughly washed with a 
cloth. You will, perhaps, laugh, but I have seen 
many an otherwise good cup of coffee made bit- 
ter and black from not obeying this simple direc- 
tion. Pour to the coffee as much boiling water 
as you require, and let it once boil up, when it 
will be ready for the table. Let your cup be 
warm if the weather is cold, and your cream too, 
and my word for it, every time you fill your hus- 
band’s cup, you will say (to yourself I mean,) 
“ how beautifully yellow it does look.” 





Epiru. 
A Miser’s Epitaps.—What I spent, I 
saved ; what | gave, I have; what I saved, I 
lost. . 
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COOKED FOOD FOR FARM still more so to the next generation? Then 


STOCK. 


This cut represents a 
very convenient affair re- 
cently invented for cook- 
ing food for stock by 
steam, in large tubs and. 
boxes. It is a castiron - 
kettle, with flanges set in - 
brick work. It has a 
cover with a flange to 
match the kettle, so that 
it can be converted into a 
boiler at once, and, with 
suitable pipes, steam can 
be conducted into any part of the barn or 
piggery for cooi.ing or warming food. 

Every farmer can see the advantage of 
such an apparatus as the above in this cold 
weather. It meets a want that has long 
been felt,—a cheap, convenient kettle, that 
may at will be changed to a boiler for ac- 
cumulating steam for any desirable purpose. 
In all new farm buildings an apparatus for 
cooking food should have a place. Well at- 
tested experiments show very conclusively 
the economy of cooking. Food enough will 
be saved in two seasons upon a large farm 
to pay for the expense of such a boiler as 
the above. Beef, pork, and-milk are made 
much more easily with cooked food, and in 
a warm atmosphere, than by the ordinary 
methods in winter. This matter should 
have the attention of all farmers who are 
contemplating new buildings, or improve- 
ments in old ones. For further particulars 
consult our advertising columns. 


THE ESTHETICS OF THE STY. 
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A pig, when he first enters upon. exist- 
ence, is not without beauty. Childhood 
admires his gambols, his ejaculations of 
surprise with pricked-up ears, his sleek 
white sides, as he hangs upon the breast. 
But beauty soon fades in the little porker, 
as in higher life. He is neglected, soils his 
fair skin, and becomes a loafer. Pigs should 
not thus be suffered to fall away from their 
original attractiveness. They are grunters 
by nature, and should never be suffered to 
squeal. They should live, the aldermen of 
the farmer’s stock, in easy circumstances. 
They are too often far otherwise in cold, 
wet weather. Kept in small filthy pens, 
with imperfect shelter, and very poorly sup- 
plied with straw, it is painful to see them 
wallowing through the accumulated snow 
and mud, and squealing their discomfort in 
tones that drown the wintry blast. But the 
esthetics of the sty are not to be named, in 
comparison with the economy of this care- 
lessness and filth. The pig should be kept 
as a gentleman in winter ; he needs not the 
puddle or any of its appliances for ridding 
himself of vermin. He will not thrive with- 
out a dry yard, and especially without a 
snug warm bed to sleep in. He should have 
a snug board floor beneath him, as well as a 
board roof above him, water-tight. The 
frozen earth, even with a straw covering, 
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rapidly. He wants underneath him the non- 
conducting wood to retain the heat. This 
greatly economizes food. Many farmers 


|they’ll fetch, aud no more. Strip the land 


seem to think they have done their duty 
when they have protected their pigs from 
the droppings of the skies. But it is quite 
as important to protect them from the frost’ 
from beneath. A warm bed upon a board 
floor, we are persuaded, will make a differ- 
ence of twenty per cent. in the fattening of 
swine. Now is a time of leisure, and these 
little items of farm economy should be 
attended to. If you have not a snug warm 
lodging-house for pigs, let one be built imme- 
diately. It will pay a large interest on the 
labor and capital invested in it, as long as 
you continue to use it. 
PRESRVATION OF FORESTS, 
Seidialltaie 
In this season of the year, when the wood- 


man’s axe is ringing through all our forests, 
prostrating millions of trees, it is a timely 
subject of inquiry, What is to be the result 
of this wholesale demolition? The price of 
wood for fuel is annually increasing, and 
that price will continue to increase with the 
scarcity. Wood for lumber is also becom- 
ing more scarce and costly; some of the 
finer sorts are even now hard to obtain, and 
that only in small quantities. Are we not, 
as a people, living too fast in this respect, 
as well as some others? Wood and timber 
bring high prices in market, say the farm- 
ers, and why should we not realize the 
money? Our wood lots are worth what 


of its trees, turn the forests into bank bills, 


why strip them off so remorselessly? Rather 
let them be husbanded. Let them be thinned 
out, but not utterly demolished. A careful 
calculation shows that sixty thousand acres 
of pine wood are cut every year in the State 
of New-York, and that at this rate, in the 
year 1875, these trees will have disappeared 
from this part of the country: It is said, 
also, that “the produce of tilled lands car- 
ried to tide water by the Erie Canal, in one 
year amounted to $8,170,000 worth of pro- 
perty ; that of farm stock for the same year 
is given at $3,230,000; that of the forests, 
in lumber, staves, &c., at $4,770,000. Thus 
the forest yielded more than the stock, and 
more than half as much as the farm lands.” 
Shall we, then, utterly and forever exhaust 
this source of comfort and wealth? Let us 
beware, lest we kill the goose which lays 
such golden eggs! 

Forest trees should be preserved, also, for 
their beneficial influence upon the climate. 
It is universally conceded that the winters 
of the Northern States are colder now than 
they were thirty and forty years ago; and 
that the weather generally is more windy, 
fluctuating and disagreeable. We have 
greater extremes of heat and cold, and 
severer drouths. Peaches once grew in 
abundance throughout Central New-York ; 
now, it is almost impossible to raise them. 
The wheat and some other crops are more 
uncertain. These things are ascribable, not 
so much to any deterioration of the soil, as 
to the destruction of our forests. Formerly, 
our farms had belts of wood land, which 
broke the force of the winter and spring 
winds; our hill tops were covered with bat- 
talions of trees which defended the slopes 
and vales. The snow was not blown off 
from the tender grain crops in winter, nor 
were the fields laid bare to the blighting 
winds of early spring. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to farm life 
on the Western prairies is the absence of 
forest trees. Wood for lumber and fuel is 
scarce, and houses and lands are exposed to 
the rake of merciless winds in winter and 
spring. Almost every mail brings accounts 
of extreme suffering at the West, on the 
open prairies. To make those lands a par- 
adise for the farmer, they need nothing so 
much as the kindly shelter of wood lands. 

In conclusion, we earnestly plead with 


more corn, and so realize more bank bills. 








conducts away the heat of his body very 





The chief end of man is to make money. 
That’s the English of it. So say too many 
of our land owners. 

But let us look at this matter more care- 
fully. Shall we estimate every thing by its 
value in ready money? As prudent man- 
agers of our inheritance, shall we take no 
thought for the future? Where will coming 
generations get their supplies of timber? 
How will they lament the bleak and naked 
hills, and cry out against us for despoiling 
them of their chief beauty, and leaving be- 
hind us few or no traces of our forest 
scenery, except in the painted landscapes in 
our parlors! If our forests are so valuable 
now for timber and fuel, will they not be 


and then we shali have more room to plant 


the farmer for a more considerate use of his 
woods. Remove old trees, but touch the 
young with a sparing hand. Clear up your 
valleys, but do not strip bare the hill tops. 
Leave groups and single trees here and 
there in your pastures, both for the comfort 
of your flocks and herds, and for the beauty 
of the landscape. Plant belts along the 
north and west lines of your grain fields and 
of your houses. For purposes of shelter, 
evergreens are best; but mingle with these 
such rapid growing trees as the larch, scar- 
let-flowered maple, Dutch elm, basswood, 
and yellow locust. The time is coming when 
they who exert themselves to save the rem- 
nant of our noble wood lands, and who plant 
trees for the benefit of posterity, will be con- 








sidered wise men and public benefactors. 
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SAVE THE OYSTER SHELLS, 
Hundreds of bushels of these shells are 
every year thrown out into the streets in al- 
most every village. Their only use is to 
make a good road, for which they are a val- 
uable article. But they are worth much 
more for agricultural purposes, and every 
farmer living near a village who can procure 
them for their carting, should do so, They 
are much more easily reduced to lime than 
is generally supposed. 

Brush, turf, peat, or old roots dug up from 
clearings will answer a good purpose. Pile 
any combustible material in a row about ten 
feet across, and three feet high, as compact- 
ly as possible. Uponthis you may put, say 
fifty barrels of oyster shells. Spread them 
evenly, and put on another layer of the com- 
bustibles a foot ormore in thickness. Bank 
the sides with old turf or sods and put sods 
on top. Fire the heap on the windward side 
and with a little attention the whole mass 
will burn down and make a “ splendid ruin” 
for the farmer’s purposes. The lime and 
ashes procured by this process will make a 
good dressing for land, but will be used to 
best advantage in decomposing peat and 
muck in the compost heap. 

Many farmers are ‘so situated that they 
can avail themselves of this source of lime, 
and thus furnish themselves with profitable 
employment during the winter months. 
Lime will work a great change in heavy 
soils, rich in vegetable matter, and make 
them far more productive. 


HAVE YOU SAVED ALL THE LEAVES? 


santo 

They fell in beautiful varieagated show- 
ers, a few weeks since, through all the for- 
ests, and were gathered into the corners and 
little hollows of the wood. Here they now 
lie, heaps upon heaps, and often the accu- 
mulated deposits of years have formed a 
rich wood-mould many feet in thickness. 
These deposits are exceedingly valuable to 
the farmer and gardener for many purposes. 
While the snow is off they are easily gath- 
ered up and carted home. They make ex- 
cellent bedding for stables and pig-stys. The 
mold is admirable for banking around the 
cellar walls. Before they decay, they are 
not good absorbents, but when mixed with 
manure they soon decompose, and then hold 
water like a sponge. They are an ex- 
cellent article for hot beds, and are highly 
prized by the gardener for this purpose. 
They are rich in the inorganic ingredients of 
plants, and contain always some, and often 
very considerable quantities, of ammonical 
salts and other nitrogenous bodies. 

This material,decomposed with lime or sta- 
ble manure, is just what is wanted to put 
around young apple or pear trees to give them 
a vigorous start. It abounds in carbonaceous 
material, and will help make wood rapidly. 
The first thing wanted in a young fruit tree, 
is the wood. The fruit-bearing may be hur- 
ried up when the tree is well provided with 
limbs. Two years’ growth may be made in 
one by suitable feeding, without at all injur- 
ing the tree. If you have a young orchard, 
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try the experiment in the spring, and wait 
the result. 

To have the material on hand, visit the 
woods when it is practicable, and save 
the wood mold. 
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GROUND PLAN: FRONT. 

A—parlor; B. B—bed-rooms ; K—kitchen; W—wash- 
room ; D—wood-shed ; P—pantry ; E—passage to wash- 
room, wood-shed, &c. ; F—cupboard ; G—sink with chain 
pump. 


PLAN FOR A CHEAP AND CONVENIENT 
DWELLING, 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Annexed, I send you the ground plan for a 
cheap and convenient dwelling. In the latter re- 
spect I think it cannot be surpassed. The pump, 
sink, cupboard and pantry all lying along the side 
of the kitchen, with cellar stairs at the opposite 
side of the room, make it especially convenient. 
As to its being pleasant, I leave every person to 
judge for themselves. It brings the kitchen to 
to the front and pleasant part of the house, where 
in my opinion, it should always be, instead of 
placing it in some isolated part of the 4.. How 
foolish it is for a man to labor and toil for years 
to accumulate means to build a homestead, large 
or small, and then doom himself and family to the 
rear of the block. The parlor is equally pleasant. 
An oblong is more pleasant and convenient than 
a square room, which so much resembles a box. 
There are two bed-rooms; this is very important, 
as bed-rooms on the ground floor are indispensa- 
ble. They join each other, which is very conve- 
nient in sickness. 

I have given no plan of the upper floor, as that 
can be arranged to suit the taste of the builder. 
It can be built‘one-and-a-half or two stories high, 
according to the means of the builder, and cottage 
or plain. Here, where hemlock is worth $9, and 
pine $20 per M., such a house can be built, one- 
and-a-half stories high, for about $600 above the 
under-pinning, with plain substantial finish. 

L. L. Prerce. 

East Jaffrey, N. H. 


THAWING ICE FROM PENSTOCKS, PUMPS, ke, 


—_—o— . 
To the Editorof the American Agriculturist. 
Having been troubled with water freezing in 
my penstock, I have hit upon a plan that proves 
to be a good one. Whether new to all others or 








not it may be to some. I take a tube, say a lead 





pipe, and put the lower end down upon the ice, 
and with a tea-kettle pour hot water in the other 
end. The tube conducts thehot water directly to 
the ice and thaws it rapidly. By simply pouring 
in water in the ordinary way, the hottest or warm- 
est portions remain upon the surface, while the 
colder portion remains at the bottom in contact 
with the ice. By using the tube the warm water 
comes in contact with the ice as it issues from 
the lower end of the tube. E. H. Woop. 
Charlemont, N. H.,, Jan: 9, 1857. 





{From our Special Reporter. | 

TIM BUNKER AT THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 
HIS VIEWS ON CHINA POTATO AND MIXED PAPERS. 

Hookertown has at length a Farmer’s 
Club. It was organized just after Thanks- 
giving, and may be regarded as one of the 
permanent institutions of that happy people. 
The farmers in the land of steady habits are 
proverbially cautious, and not carried about 
by every “wind of doctrine,” whether in 
husbandry or in religion. But when a thing 
is done, it is generally well done, and will 
last until there is good reason for doing it 
away. The thing had heen talked of by 
Deacon Smith and the minister, Rev. Jacob 
Spooner, for at least a year beforehand. 
They both agreed it would be a good thing 
in every point of view, if the people could 
only be brought to attend it. But there were 
so few agricultural papers taken in the 
place, that they doubted whether there was 
interest enough felt in the matter to sustain 
weekly meetings. So they let-the matter 
rest until a Club should seem to be called 
for by public sentiment. 

Rev. Jacob Spooner, the able and efficient 
pastor of Hookertown, is somewhat past his 
prime, though one might easily take him for 
aman ten years younger than heis. For 
forty years he has held his office, and 
molded public sentiment upon all secular 
topics, as well as upon religion. He is a 
good sample of a Puritan pastor of the pre- 
sent generation. He is regarded as timid 
by many of his juniors in the ministry, and 
altogether too cautious in the positions he 
takes in regard to the novelties of the day. 
But this reserve is the result of experience 
and age. He has seen the breakers, and 
knows more of the perils of a minister’s life 
than his younger brethren. He is undoubt- 
edly conservative, but not from any lack of 
moral courage. He has sometimes gone 
before public opinion in his parish, and 
knows something of the difficulties of bring- 
ing over a community to new Opinions and 
customs. He always means to move in 
the right direction himself, and‘in his later 
years has thought it best, oa the whole, to 
work in private for any new measure’ on 
which he had set his heart, before he com- 
mitted himself to it in public. His shadow 
fills the place pretty well, and he is some- 
times a little afraid of it, but nobody ever 
knew him to hold back from a thing that 
was really good and praiseworthy. When 
public sentiment is prepared by his * in-door 
work,” as he calls it, the measure is pushed 
with a good deal of vigor. 

A Farmer’s Club in Hookertown was a. 
fixed fact in this man’s mind a year ago, and 
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the delay was only a wise way of making 
haste slowly. He wanted to say the right 
thing to Timothy Bunker, Esq., and his wife 
Sally, in his pastoral visits, and speak of the 
Club as a thing likely to turn up another 
season, if the farmers would take hold of it. 
He also had a few words to say to Seth 
Twiggs, John Tinker, and Tom Jones, and 
their neighbors, which would prove as good 
seed in good soil for his purposes. 

These private talks of the minister, to- 
gether with the fairs and the agricultural 
papers, had stirred up a good deal of interest 
in the community, so.that everybody was 
prepared to see the notice stuck up on the 
sign post in Hookertown, in front of the 
meeting house, that the farmers and culti- 
vators would hold a Club meeting at the 
schoolhouse, on the first Tuesday evening 
in December. The subject announced for 
discussion was the “ Dioscorea Batatas or 
Chinese Potato.” 

The appointed evening came, and the 
schoolhouse, when the orthodox hour of 
early candle light appeared, revealed some 
five and twenty of the farmers, mechanics 
and professional men of the town. 

Deacon Smith was appointed Chairman, 
and as the proceedings were not designed 
for the public, it was concluded to forego 
the usual ceremony of appointing a clerk. 
The Chairman laid the subject for discus- 
sion before the meeting, and called upon 
gentlemen for their views of the distin- 
guished stranger. 

He said the topic had excited considera- 
ble interest among cultivators, and a good 
deal had been said about it in the papers. 
A nurseryman of distinction had claimed for 
it remarkable virtues, and had threatened to 
drive out all known esculents with it from 
the country. Great pains had been taken to 
disseminate the tubers, and he had learned 
that some of the tin boxes were imported 
into Hookertown last spring. He had un- 
derstood that gentlemen would be present 
this evening, who would relate their experi- 
ence. The meeting was open for remarks. 

Judge Bronson said he supposed the allu- 
sion to the tin boxes probably meant him, 
and he had to confess that he parted com- 
pany with an ‘X’ last April for one.of those 
articles, The contents, he said, were sand, 
and a dozen black looking articles, a little 
bigger than pepper-corns, that looked about 
as likely to sprout as so many crumbs of 
Indian bread. He said his faith leaned hard 
upon a pampitlet containing a beautiful illus- 
tration of the tuber, and a glowing descrip- 
tion of its virtues and productiveness. He 
thought it was worth trying, and had tried 
it quite as thoroughly as any case he had 
ever tried in Court, and by ordinary rules of 
evidence, he was constrained to pronounce 
the claims put forth a great humbug, what-. 
ever might be said of the tuber itself. 

Rev. Mr. Slocum, of Shadtown, next ad- 
dressed the meeting. This gentleman’s 
exchanges with thé Hookertown minister 
have been more frequent of late, and as he 
always stops at Esquire Bunker’s, it is mis- 
trusted. that something beside the Farmer’s 
Club made him. stay over. to. attend: this 
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meeting. Perhaps Sally Bunker knows 
about that; your Reporter does not. He 
said that he had received one of the pam- 
phlets which Judge Bronson had mentioned, 
and from what he could learn at the minis- 
ters” meetings, the work was pretty exten- 
sively distributed among the clergy last win- 
ter. Whether the operator in tubers thought 
that an unusual share of the green ones was 
to be found among the clergy, he could not 
say. Probably that view of their character 
had something to do with the Jiberal share 
of the pamphlets bestowed upon them. He 
was happy to state, however, that very few 
of his brethren had been caught ia the trap, 
and those who had fooled away their. ten 
dollars were best able to bear it. Gentle- 
men who had tried the new yam in his 
parish were disappointed with its perform- 
ance, and thought it a swindle. 

This brought up old Jotham Sparrow- 
grass, the distinguished uncle of Jeremiah, 
the Broadway clerk, who made such a figure 
shooting robins and bobolinks last summer, 
in Tim Bunker’s cow pasture, as the readers 
of the Agriculturist will remember. Jotham 
had grown envious of Esquire Bunker's re- 
cent improvements and notoriety, and also 
of his neighbors, and though he was always 
running out against book farming and new 
fangled notions, he determined that for once 
he would steal a march upon them, and as- 
tonish the natives with potatoes a yard long 
As soon as he saw the notices of the Dios- 
corea in certain leading political papers, he 
determined upon a venture, and ordered a 
dozen through his nephew, Jeremiah Spar- 
rowgrass—him of New-York city. 

“ Swindle!” echoed Uncle Jotham as he 
rose and struck his cane upon the floor; 
‘“‘ there has not been such a piece of rascal- 
ity afloat since the Multicaulus fever. I got 
caught then with a Chinaman, and vowed I 
never would haye anything more to do with 
book-farming. But those stories in my New- 
York paper looked so mightily plausible, 
that I was taken in agin. You see, if they 
had only been in an agricultural paper, I 
wouldn’t ’ve read ’em. But coming in a 
political paper, I thought they were all right. 
But I have now come to the conclusion that 
there is a mighty difference between potatoes 
and politics. A man sound in politics may 
be a blind guide in vegetables. Why, them 
things that cost me near a dollar apiece, they 
did not half come up, and what did come up 
might as well have staid down; they. were 
such thin stringy consarns. Potatoes a 
yard long, and a rod of ground supporting a 
family!! Why, at the rate mine yielded, 
it would take an acre of ’em to support a 
pig, and if the one our folks cooked was a 
fair sample, the pigs inight have ’em in wel- 
come.” oa 

Tim Bunker, Esq., here got the floor, and, 
with a side glance at Jotham, said: “It 
would be well if cultivators who were going 
into new things would take a reliable agri- 
cultural paper, published by men who under- 
stood the business, and had access to the 
best. sources of information in regard to the 
novelties that come out.. He was not caught 
in-this humbug, thanks to the American. 





Agriculturist, which gave timely warning to 
all its readers last winter. The fact is, 
there is too much of a disposition to mix up 
things in the papers. I think a political 
paper better stick to politics and news, and 
a religious paper stick to religion and mis- 
sions, and when we have a farmer’s paper, 
let the editor stick to his text, and not hash 
up potatoes with love stories. I don’t mean 
to reflect upon any rural paper in particular. 
For my part, I want a simple diet in my 
paper as well as upon my table. Then I 
know pretty much what I have got before 
me, and it is all plain sailing. But you see 
this China potato first got a going in a 
political paper, and folks swallowed it whole 
as if it was all according to Gunter. But 
you see, the fellow that wrote about it was 
a cute chap, cyphering up a good speculation 
for himself, instead of calculating for the 
good of the public. The fellow promised 
too much by half. {ff he had only said he 
had got a good thing, and wanted folks to 
try it, it would have looked more reasona- 
ble. But when he came to talk about its 
feeding all China, and that it was soon going 
to feed all America, it was going a leetle too 
far. The funniest part of the whole story 
was, that he expected ministers were such 
greenhorns as to believe the whole of it, 
just as if the doctrine of total depravity had 
never been heard of in Connecticut. I doubt 
whether he goes to meeting much. The 
only safe way for us to avoid humbugs is 
to take a good agricultural paper and keep 
up with the times.” 
Meeting adjourned. 





DIVISION OF LABOR UPON THE FARM. 


gt 

This is a matter that has hardly begun to 
receive attention in this country. In Eng- 
land, it is carried out, perhaps quite as far 
as is desirable. There, labor of all kinds is 
much more divided than with us. Men in 
all the arts and trades are trained to a spe- 
cific work, and so closely is their attention 
confined to their particular department, that 
they know little else. ‘Thus, in the manu- 
facture of a pin there are a dozen or more 
distinct manipulations to be gone through 
with, each one requiring the steady work of 
one man or boy. The pin-header confines 
himself to that business, and knows nothing 
of the work of the pointer, the polisher, the 
packer, &e. He is nothing else than a pin- 
header. The influence of this training is 
seen in all the mechanics ‘that come over to 
us from that country. They excel in the 
knowledge and practice of the particular de- 
partment of labor to which they have been 
trained, but can not compare with American 
artizans for general knowledge of mechan- 
ics, and for capacity to adapt themselves to 
any new department of their own trade. 

The same thing is seen in their farm la- 
borers. They do a given thing with which 
they have been acquainted, admirably, but 
are very awkward at tools they have not 
been accustomed to handle. But upon the 
American farm, one is trained from his boy- 
hood to do everything, and he draws in the 
belief, with his mother’s’ milk, that he'is’a 
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universal genius, and there are no impossi- 
bilities to him. This training, so far as the 
cultivation of the man himself is concerned, 
is preferable to the English method. It 
takes both the mind and the sinews, and 
makes men versatile in character, and apt 
at all kinds of labor they may have occa- 
sion to perform in after life. But so far as 
the profit of the labors of the farm is con- 
cerned, we have no doubt that a division of 
labor would be a great advantage on very 
many farms. 

Almost every thing can be manufactured 
more economically upon a large scale than 
upon a small one, and a better article can 
be made at the same time. We think the 
time has come when farmers should begin 
to study this matter in this country. We 
notice some essays in the right direction, 
which may be taken as examples of a re- 
form that is practicable in almost every 
neighborhood, in a single department of 
farm labor 

There is a great cheese factory in opera- 
tion in Trumbull county, Ohio. The’ pro- 
prietor does not keep the cows from which 
his cheese is made, but contracts with all 
the farmers within eight or ten miles, to fur- 
nish the curd from their cows at prices which 
net them a larger amount than if they manu- 
factured it into cheese themselves. He usu- 
ally pays about four and a half cents a pound 
forit. He keeps six or eight teams employed 
in collecting the curd from the neighboring 
farmers, some two hundred in number. Two 
rooms are occupied for curing the cheese, 
capable of holding three hundred and fifty 
tons. In these rooms the services of three 
men are constantly required. When ready 
for sale, the cheese is principaily put up in 
tin boxes for the California and Australia 
markets. About two hundred tons of cheese 
have been manufactured the past season. 

In Goshen, Connecticut, the pine apple 
cheese is manufactured upon a similar plan. 
It is so called from the shape in which it is 
put up. Though it is made in some private 
establishments, Deacon S. M. Norton & Son 
have for several years purchased the curd 
of their neighbors, and made up the cheese 
in large quantities. The mold on which it 
is pressed is smooth on the inside, and the 
markings upon the cheese are made by sus- 
pending them in nets while soft. The curd 
is kept one day before it is made up, and on 
Tuesday they make fromthe curd of Sunday 
and Monday, sometimes making a hundred 
cheeses in aday. The-average*amount of 
cheese made from a cow in a season is not 
far from three hundred pounds. The cheeses 
weigh about six pounds each, and they make 
about twelve thousand annually. The influ- 
ence of this pursuit of a single department 
of farming, as practiced in this place, is 
highly favorable to the pecuniary interests 
of those who follow it, as the large number 
of thriving, independent farmers testifies. 

We give these instances as examples of 
what may be done by a division of labor in 
a single department of husbandry. Here 
the offices accustomed to be performed by 
a single farmer’s family is divided up into 
several departments. In the case of Trum- 





bull county, two hundred farmers’ families 
are relieved from a great part of the trouble 
of cheese-making. They have nothing to 
do but to run up the curd. A few men col- 
lect the curd; a few more press and cure 
the cheese, making that their whole busi- 
ness through the season. Thus the labor ef 
two hundred dairy maids is saved in these 
families, and the farmers get better pay for 
their cheese than they would if they made 
it themselves. 

There can be no doubt that the public who 
eat cheese are served with a much better 
article than they would be under the old 
system. A man doing nothing but making 
cheese can do every thing by rule, and can 
turn out an article of uniform quality, and 
get for it a uniform price. -With most dairy 
maids laboring under the common disadvan- 
tages of a private dairy establishment, a 
cheese of uniform quality is impossible. 
Of course it is difficult to get up a name for 
a first rate article, and to get the highest 
prices. 

We see no good reason why the labor of 
butter-making might not be divided ina sim- 
ilar way, and with like advantage to pro- 
ducers and consumers of the article. The 
cream might be as easily collected from a 
large farming district ; indeed, more easily, 
for it would be only about half the bulk of 
the curd made from the same quantity of 
milk. In the manufacture of butter, almost 
every thing depends upon fresh cream and 
the manipulations of the butter, the work- 
ing, salting and packing. Could this be done 
by a uniform process, and a first rate article 
be turned out, what an immense saving it 
would be to the producers. In no article of 
farm produce is there a greater loss from 
bad management than in this. Hundreds of 
tons are every year sold at half price, or 
even for soap fat, because spoiled in the man- 
ufacture. 

There are other departments oft farm 
labor that admit of division, which will 
occur to most men upon reflection. The 
threshing of grain is already a separate de- 
partment in many of the States, and a single 
threshing machine does up this work upon 
fifty to a hundred farms. The mowing upon 
a smaller scale might also be divided. We 
throw out these hints for the benefit of our 
readers, and trust it will start them upon 
some trains of reflection profitable to them- 
selves and to the farming interest. In case 
a butter factory is started upon our plan, we 
shall of course expect a tub of A No. 1 to 
be directed to this office for inspection. We 
are judges of a good article. 


APPLE BREAD, 
a a 


Apples are so scarce and high this year, that it 
will hardly pay to use them for any purpose, ex- 
cept as an occasional luxury. In some parts of the 
country, however, there is the usual abundance, 
and they may be used as in France, where a light 
pleasant bread is made by a mixture of apples and 
flour, in the proportion of one of the former to two 
of the latter. The usual quantity of yeast is em- 
ployed as in making common bread, and is beaten 
with flour and warm pulp of the apples after they 
have been boiled, and the dough is then consider- 
ed as set; it is then put into a proper vessel, and 





menage 
allowed to rise for eight or twelve hours, and then 
baked in long loaves. Very little water is requi- 
site; none, generally, if the apples are very 
fresh. 


For the American Agriculturist, 


SAVE THE CHAFF. 


The chaff of Mediterranean Wheat, (and prob- 
ably of other kinds of wheat,) when mixed with 
ground feed,is as good for horses, if not more 
healthful, than cut hay or cut straw. When hay 
is $20 per ton, and straw commands a high price 
in the market, the saving of either is a .matter 
well worthy the attention of the economical farm- 
er. Oats chaff will be readily eaten by cows, 
either by itself or mixed with their feed. One 
of my neighbors tells me that he always 
makes this use of his buckwheat chaff. Clover 
chaff, mixed with corn meal, is excellent for cat- 
tle, especially for milch cows. When given to 
cows it should first be scalded with water boiling 
hot, then mix in corn meal in such quantity as you 
see fit, and temper wita cold water, making’ 
thick swill. Cows so fed twice a day in winter, 
will give twice as much milk, and need a less 
quantity of other nutricious fodder to keep them 
in good order. The same use can profitably be 
made of clover heads which drop out from among 
the hay, and are scattered about the stable or 
hay-house. Besides the direct gain in the article 
of fodder, by making a judicious use of chaff, the 
manure procured in this way will yield a richer 
return from the soil, than the manure made from™ 
chaff thrown directly into the barn-yard to rot. 

Care should be taken that there be no mus¢ in 
any of your chaff. Every farmer knows, or should 
know, that anything musty, even grain, is highly 
injurious to stock. MERcER. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR HONEY. 


Winter Cuerry—Puysatis Pervuviana. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

As there appears to be a desire with many te 
introduce new plants as substitues for those long 
known and cultivated, allow me, through your 
useful paper, to recommend a substitute for honey. 
Most people consider honey a great luxury, and 
if we are to credit history this has long been so, 
for in the early ages, when they wished to give 
the highest recommendation to a country, they 
said “it flowed with milk and honey.” As we 
often use a substitute for milk, why not have one 
for honey? Since the genuine article has become 
so scarce, I will recommend an article, which by 
taste, very few would be able to distinguish. 

The fruit of the Physalis Peruviana, or Winter 
Cherry, when preserved with an equal quantity of 
white sugar, will be found equal to the finest hon- 
ey for eating with biscuit and butter, and not read- 
ily distinguished by taste. 

This plant, which is an annual of easiest cul- 
ture, grows about two or three feet high, branch- 
ing pubescent, leaves entire, fruit axillary, about 
the size of a Catawba grape, enclosed in an infla- 
ted calyx or bladder, from which it takes its gen- 
eric name. It ripensin September, and falls to the 
ground when ripe, when it may be gathered, 
weighed, put into a vessel with a little water and 
sugar, and boiled until the fruit becomes soft. 
The remaining part of the sugar is then to be ad- 
ded, and the boiling continued until of the desired 
consistency, when it may be put in jars for use. 

‘When once introduced into a garden, there is 
no fear of losing it, as it will, like the tomato, 
grow readily from seed dropped in the fall; but 
those who would have the greatest quantity of 


fruit from afew plants, would do well to start 
them in a hot bed. N. GoopsEtt. 











New Haven, Jan. 2, 1857. 
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CHINESE SUGAR-CANE~SORGHUM SACCHARATUM.) 


Extracts FRoM CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


No. 1.—Wuat THE CHILDREN THINK OF IT.—“*.. . My children spoiled half my plot 
of : Sorgho Sucre,’ before I knew it. They cut down the stalks to get at the solid pith, 
which they sucked as eagerly as they would the nicest stick of sugar-candy.—E. P.” 

No. 2.—WHatT THE CATTLE THINK OF 1T.—“*. .. In a former number of the Agricul- 
turist your correspondent, I. H., said his cattle wouldn’t eat the Chinese Sugar Cane. 1 
ean’t understand that for mine were crazy aftef it, and they even broke out of a first- 
rate pasture to get at it... ..Iput before them a lot of the canes mixed with corn- 
Stalks, and they nosed over the heap and selected all the canes and eat them before 
tasting the corn-stalks.—H. L.” 

No. 3.—CueEap ADVICE OFFERED.—‘‘ Ed. Agriculturist . .. I was preparing to make a 
nice thing out of this new sugar-cane seed. .. . If you had kept still I could have sold 
my seed at last year’s price, viz. half a dollar an ounce ; but your offer of seed FREE, 
has taken the wind out of my sails completely. ... As you have cut me out here, can’t 
you give me a lift in another way? You know I have had much experience in sugar- 
making. refming, &c. Suppose you recommend those intending to set up mills here at 





the North, to employ me to aid them. .... I will write a letter of ‘ advice,’ giving full 
details, for $25, or I will make visits for ‘ consultation ’ at $25 per day....If you can 
send me any business of this kind I will divide the profits—giving you say $5 on every 
$25... . You will of course consider this confidential.” 

We will—unless Congress should pass a law compelling us to ‘ testify.’—Ep. 

No. 4.—WAvTED FOR OTHER PURPOSES THAN FOR Sucar Maxtna.—“ ... Don’t for- 


get to send me some of the new sugar-cane in the enclosed eavelope. I went in for 
$10 worth of the Chinese potatoe (dioscorea batatas,) and now I want the Chinese 
canes for the vines torun up on. Don’t fail to send me the best seed you can, for I 
want canes strong enough to ‘hold on’ to the yams and keep them from ‘going _— 
to China,’ as pictured in your Dec. ae —R. 8.” 

No 5.—Tue Perrect STaLk.—‘ . Can you not give us a cut, showing the gene- 
ral form and appearance ofthe new Scan as it grew on your place? By so doing, 
you will oblige—Many READERS.” 

See next page.—Ep. 








A RELIC OF BARBARISM, 


ee 

We see still sad evidences of cruelty to 
beasts as we ride through the farming dis- 
tricts at this inclement season of the year. 
It is not beating horses over the head, or 
oxen across the ribs with a sled stake, 
but foddering them with corn-stalks at a 
stack-yard, with the temperature at zero. 
And this piece of inhumanity is often the re- 
sult of pure heedlessness and ignorance. 

We saw, last week, a civilized human be- 
ing throwing corn fodder over the fence to 
his animals. They had no shelter, night or 
day, though the snow lay upon the frozen 
earth, and the keen wind sent a shiver 
through his bones as if the fork-tines had 
penetrated his flesh. He cannot bear such 
weather himself, but he somehow thinks 
cattle are not made of flesh and blood, and 
do not feel uncomfortable with a frozen bed, 
and frozen food, given to them in a freezing 
atmosphere. 

Every beast before him has his back- bone 
arched, and his feet drawn up under “him, 
and shivers ; but he takes it as an indication 
of comfort. He does not believe that an ox 
has the same animal nature as a man, and 
needs protection as much, in order to thrive. 
To what slow tortures are multitudes of 
beasts put at this season through the igno- 
rance of their owners ! 

And this piece of barbarism is as wasteful 
as itis cruel. It takes a third more fodder 
to winter a cow in this way, and with all the 


tood slie can eat, she comes out poor in the 
spring, and brings a lean calf. Fither en- 
large your barns or diminish your stock. 
Let not this barbarous practice of wintering 
your cattle at the stack-yard any longer dis- 
grace the American farm. 





OREGON CORN—“ WYANDOT” OUTDONE. 


For a year or two past, we have heard 
some tall stories of the doings of a species 
of soft corn, for which the lucky holders 
have been desirous of realizing “ only a pen- 
ny a kernel.” It has not ripened well, nor 
is it likely to in our northern latitudes, how- 
ever well it may do “ Down South.” The 
chief merit claimed for it, however, is, not 
that it is so soft that it need not be ground 
into meal—as it cannot well be before feed- 
ing—but that it is swch a wonderful produ- 
cer. A single kernel planted will send up 
two, three, four and more stalks, and each 
stalk will produce ever so many ears. But 
the Wyandot has had its day, if a correspond- 
ent of the Pacific Christian Advocate is to be 
credited. In a recent number of that paper, 
Mr. P. M. Starr writes that Mr. Charles 
Bales, residing near Mary’s Run, in Benton 
County, Oregon Territory, planted one grain 
of corn the past season, which produced five 
stalks, yielding eight ears. These ears con- 
tained respectively, 496, 481, 454, 429, 416, 
350, 321 and 292 grains of good, sound, well- 
ripened corn, making in all three thousand 


only one grain planted. If Mr. Bales asks 
and-receives only one cent a kernel for the 
seed, his single kernel will yield him $32 39. 
Not bad farming that. 


COTTON TEN DOLLARS A POUND. 


Whoever heard of such a price, even for 
Sea-Island, inits best condition? We have, 
for a much poorer article. We kept Thanks- 
giving in the land of Steady Habits, and of 
course had to call on our friend and cor- 
respondent, Timothy Bunker Esq. Mrs. 
Bunker, it is well known, is a notable house- 
wife, as might be inferred from the fact that 
her daughter Sally took a premium on bread 
at the fair. She remarked while at tea 
“that there was nothing like a little manage- 
ment on the part of a housekeeper to make 
both ends of the year meet. You see our 
house is getting to be a little old, and the 
windows shake a little, in these windy days. 
A sight of cold air creeps in at the cracks, 
and it is almost impossible to keep warm 
with a rousing fire. The last time I was 
over to the store I bought a pound of cotton 
battings, and with a knife I have stuffed 
every crack about the doors and windows. 
Once the curtains used to blow about, and 
the tassels, almost as bad as if they were 
out of doors. But now you can not see a 
bit of motion when the wind blows a tem- 
pest. 

Now, you see, ! calculate, that it takes 
eight cords of wood to keep our fires a going 














two hundred thirty-nine, in one season, from 
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put in to the cracks will at least save a 
quarter of the fuel. ‘The two cords of wood 
are worth ten dollars, and that I am to have 
for the missionary box. That you see makes 
a pound ofcotton, with a little calculation, 
worth ten dollars, besides keeping the whole 
family a. great deal more comfortable. I 
should not have thought it would have made 
so much difference unless I had tried it. Even 
Esq. Bunker, the next morning, wanted to 
know if the weather had not moderated ?” 

We took the hint upon our return home, 
and used batting with the best results. We 
have not a doubt that Mrs. Bunker is right. 
Cotton in certain places at..this season of 
the year is worth ten dollars a pound. 


POOK MANURES—PAY FOR THEM NOT COL- 
LECTABLE, 


A recent legal decision ‘in England would 
be of special application in this country 
also, but from the fact that here the dealers 
in useless manures are careful to collect 
their pay in advance. The case referred to 
was as follows: An agent of “ Rolland’s Bri+ 
tish Economical Manure” sold a considera- 
ble quantity to farmers in St. Martins, rep- 
resenting it to be equal in effect to twice the 
same quantity of guano, and presenting cer- 
tificates in its favor as being much cheaper 
than guano. But wherever it was tried it 
turned out a total failure, and, so far as could 
be discovered, no effect whatever was pro- 
duced by it as a manure. 

Two of the purchasers refused payment, 
and were served with a “ debt complaint.” 
They replied to the complaint that they 
were led by representations and certificates 
to expect certain results, and as it was 
clearly proved that these results were not 
realized, they were not bound to pay for the 
article. The sellers pleaded that their pros- 
pectus was correct, and the certificates of 
recommendation genuine, and this proved, 
they were not bound to guarantee a crop. 

The Court held that it was proved that the 
manure was of no use whatever in the de- 
fendants’ district, and as the purchasers had 
bought it for their own district, upon the 
recommendation of the seller that it would 
produce certain results, he was to be held 
as guaranteeing that those results should be 
obtained. 

The farmers were of course released, 
under this decision, from paying for the ma- 
nure. A counter suit, if terminating rightly, 
would have accorded damages to the pur- 
chasers from the sellers, for time and Other 
expenses lost in using a worthless article. 
We doubt not but many farmers in this 
country could collect damages for the impo- 
sitions practised upon them. How many 
have paid out their fifties and hundreds of 
dollars for articles wholly or nearly worth- 
less, and known so to be by the seller. If 
false or discolored statements are made as to 
the composition of a manute, or of its actual 
benefits ; or if certificates are put forth that 
such and such results have been obtained by 
a fertilizer under a certain name, while a dif- 
ferent article (under the same name) is sold 
upon the certificates offered, what is it but 
swindling, but taking money under false 








pretenses? We think there is no doubt but 
a court of justice would so decide. Those 
who have grown fat upon swindling farm- 
ers who have trusted to their representa- 
tions, may yet find an uneasy berth. 
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THE NEW SUGAR CANE. 


—_—— 

We have seen a-number of engravings of 
this plant, in the Patent Office Report and 
elsewhere, all of which appear to be copied 
from a French Horticultural Journal. Above 
we present an original engraving from a 
sketch of a stalk taken from our own experi- 
mental plot. We planted thickly in the drill, 
cutting out the stalks, four to six inches 
apart. The cane here represented is four- 
teen feet high, with thirteen joints. This 
was about the average of our late planted 
plot. The engravings we have thus_ far 
seen represent half a dozen canes growing 
from one root. Ours sent up but one in 
most cases, though two or three occasion- 
ally appeared, as shown in the side figure. 

CULTIVATION. 

This may be very similar to that of Indian 
corn. For small experiments, we recom- 
mend planting in drills, north and south, 
dropping the seeds two to three inches apart, 
and then cutting out the alternate plants, if 
all the seeds germinate; or they may be 
transplanted, if desirable. For culture on a 
large scale, where the plow or cultivator is 
to be. used, planting may be in hills three to 
four feet apart, each way, so that the plow 
may be run both ways between the hills. 








The preparation of the soil and manures 


er een 
may be the same as for corn. When ripen- 
ing of the seed is a special object, the ear- 
lier it can be got into the ground and escape 
spring frosts the better. -With us the seed 
ripened the past season in about one hun- 
dred and forty-five days from planting. At 
the far North, we recommend starting a few 
seeds about April Ist, in a box which can 
be moved in doors during freezing nights. 
When all danger of frosty nights is past, 
carefully transfer the plants and adhering 
soil to the open ground. In this way.a sup- 
ply of home-raised seed will most likely be 
secured. As a general thing, however, 
should this plant be found worthy of culti- 
vation in the colder regions, it will probably 
be cheaper to obtain seed from warmer 
localities. 

Half or more of the subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist are intending to experiment next 
summer, and we shall therefore take occa- 
sion to-refer to the subject frequently, and 
furnish information as to testing it for sugar- 
making, as well as feeding. Up to this date 
we have distributed to our subscribers be- 
tween five and six thousand parcels of seed, 
averaging full three hundred seeds. in each. 
(The seed is measured out, and may some- 
times exceed, and sometimes fall a little be- 
low this number.) We are preparing some 
eight to nine thousand more packages, with 
the expectation of mailing them all this 
month (February). If more than this num- 
ber is called for, we shall furnish them, if 





the seed can be obtained at any price. At 


the time of this writing (Jan. 20), there is only 


‘}a small amount of seed to be purchased 


in this city, but we have several packages 
on the way here, and several dealers are 
expecting immediate supplies, which they 
are now advertising, at much lower rates 
than we have paid for most of that obtained 
so far. We have no hesitation in promising 
a small parcel to all our subscribers who 
apply previous to February 15th or 20th, and 
perhaps later. The applications are usually 
filled in the order of reception, and those 
who applied previous to January 10th, who 
do not receive the package by the time this 
number arrives,.may consider that it has 
been lost by mail. In such cases we shall 
be happy to send a new package. 

Nearly a hundred persons have asked us 
to supply them with a larger quantity. We 
repeat, we have none to sell. We say again, 
to all our readers, do not be carried away 
with the present-mania. Try a small plot, 
and wait the developments of another sea- 
son. If you succeed well with the amount 
we furnish free of cost, you will have an 
abundance of seed next year. If, however, 
you can get seed at a reasonable price, there 
will be little risk in planting an acfe or so, 
to be used as fodder, if not for syrup mak- 
ing. In a month or two we will give a plain 
description, with the cost, of a cheap mill 
for grinding or crushing the canes. Plans 
and estimates are in the hands of manufac- 
turers. Where several persons in a neigh- 
borhood are determined to try their hand at 
making syrup the coming season, they can 
club together and get a cheap mill, which 
will do the work for all. 
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The United States Patent Office—Agricul- 
tural Department—is sending out consider- 
able quantities of seed; and at the recent 
meeting of the United States Agricultural 
Society, it was voted to purchase and dis- 
tribute seed enough to plant one hundred 
acres (if it can be got). . We still extend the 
invitation to all our subscribers who have 
not yet applied, but who desire to experi- 
ment on a small scale, to send in a ready 
directed, post-paid (3-cent) envelope, and we 
will enclose them a package in due time. If 
* our supply grows short, we shall,have to di- 
minish the amount to one hundred and _fifty 
or two hundred seeds each, instead of the 
three hundred now being sent out. 

We have received a number of communi- 
cations on the subject, from which we select 
and give the following two: 

Coup Sprine Harzor, L.I., N. Y., Jan. 21, ’57. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Aone Last year I found it produced .a very 
sweet juice, and I saved enough seed from ten 
plants to put in half an acre. One half I fed out, 
and found horses, pigs and cattle, eat it with 
avidity, though when ripe, owing to the flinty 
skin, the latter could not eat, it. The balance, 
after breaking the joints with a mallet, I passed 
once through a rude self-constructed pressing 
apparatus, and it produced, when boiled down, 
seventy gallons of good syrup or molasses, which 
I am daily using in my family. I am so well sat- 
isfied with my past-year’s experience, that another 
year I shall plant several acres, and with a good 
machine that will press all the juice, I have no 
doubt but I can produce eight to ten barrels to 
the acre, at a cost not exceeding twenty-five cents 
the gallon. I see no reason why, ina few years, 
every farmer who can raise Indian corn should 
not raise his own molasses, as the same climate 
is favorable to both, and I have little doubt but it 
will be the case. I have omitted mentioning that 
when cut down for fodder, at about four feet high, 
it sprouts again and produces a good second 
crop. J. D. Hewett. 


Kinesvitte, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1857. 
To the Editor of the American Agricuturist: 

.... Last spring we received a paper of the 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed from the Patent Office, 
by Hon. J. R. Giddings, which we planted in four 
rows, four stalks in a hill, eleven hills in a row. 
We cut it up about the 17th ef October, stripped 
the leaves from the stalks, crushed it, and cut it 
into short pieces, and boiled it in water. The 
liquid was then strained through a Coarse cloth, 
boiled down to molasses, and to our great sur- 
prise we found that we had made two gallons of 
quite palateable molasses. I do not think we 
expressed all the juice that we might if .we had 
been more experienced in making it. We think 
of raising a larger quantity another year. The 
cattle of Mr. I. H. must have had quite unusual 
tastes if they would not eat this nutritious food, 
for ours ate it both before and after it was 
boiled—in fact, they would leave good pasture, 
and eat it up before leaving it. 

A Lap or Fovurrern. 

We omit the name of our intelligent cor- 
respondent by request. 





Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? 
Because he is sure to run when exposed to 
fire. ; : 

It is said that a favorite pair of horses 
with the Emperor of France were raised in 
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A CHAPTER ON BEANS. 


niappadge 

“ You don’t know beans with the bag un- 
tied” is a rural proverb, putting down a 
neighbor’s knowledge at a very low figure, 
if not the lowest. .Yet upon cross-examina- 
tion, it might appear that many who depre- 
ciate their neighbor’s knowledge touching 
beans in the open bag are not themselves 
adepts in this vegetable. Their acquaintance 
is limited to white beans cultivated between 
corn, in the field, and to case-knife beans 
that run upon: poles in the garden. Of the 
scores of varieties that may be found in al- 
most any of our agricultural warehouses 
and seed stores, they would be unable to tell 
the names with the bag tied or untied. 

The knowledge of these finer varieties, 
especially the kidney family and the Limas, 
ought to be diffused wherever there is a gar. 
den in which they can be made to grow. 
There is as much difference in beans as in 
any other product of the garden, and the cul- 
tivation of the old inferior varieties ought to 
be discarded. 

HISTORY. 

This is one of the vegetables longest cul- 
tivated. It goes back to Greece and Rome, 
and even to Egypt and Barbary, in the earli- 
est ages. Bean soup was no doubt a favor- 
ite pottage of the Israelites in the valley of 
the Nile, and with the leeks and.onions was 
an object of their longings amid the journey- 
ings of the wilderness. It is from the East 
that we have received our varieties, through 
the mediation of French and English culti- 
vators. But beans are neither more nor less 
valuable on account of their antiquity. We 
mention it, as evidence of the high esteem 
in which they have been held as a vegetable 
in all ages. This popularity is accounted 
for in the fact that they are among the most 
nutritious as well as palatable of all vegeta- 
bles used for human food. 

According to the chemist Einhof, the pro- 
portion of nutritive matter in beans is even 
greater than that of wheat, which stands 
highest among the grains, containing sev- 
enty-four per cent., while French - beans 
contain eighty-four per cent 

Sir Humphrey Davy gives as the analysis 
of kidney beans in 3,455 parts : 

Starchy matters... .......20000scncce 1,805 

Albumen and matter approaching flesh 
PN access ssegbecenscns 851 

SID sca i 46% Soccdemes sins. alia 799 


Beans have a peculiar principle termed 
legumen, which is analagous to casein, the 
animal principle in milk. No vegetable in 
the garden is so good a substitute for meat, 
and will gg so far in sustaining the strength 
of the laboring man. 
VARIETIES. 

There are several distinct families of the 
bean, and numerous varieties originated by 
hybridizing and by change of climate and 
cultivation. 

The English Dwarf Beans, emdracing the 
Early Long Pod, Broad Windsor, Early 
Mazagan, and some half dozen other varie- 
ties, are a coarse article, and have been 





Lewis County, N. Y. 


nearly driven out of all good gardens by 


The Kidney Dwarf Beans, embracing the 
Early Mohawk, Early Six Weeks, Early and 
Late Valentine, the White, Red, and Yellow 
Cranberry, and some dozen other varieties. 
These are known among the marketmen as 
Bunch Beans, Snap Shorts, and String 
Beans. In England, they are generally 
known as French beans, and some splendid 
and very prolific beans have been sent out 
from the Patent Office recently, under this 
name. Any of these varieties of the Kid- 
ney family are far preferable for a dish of 
baked beans to the common white field bean. 

THE CULTIVATION 


of these dwarfs is no more difficult than that 
of the field bean, if seasonably planted. 
They are very tender, almost as much so as 
a melon, and for that reason should not be 
planted in this latitude before the middle of 
May, in the open ground. If the ground is 
not well warmed by the sun, they are very 
liable to rot, or, in case they come up, to be 
cut off by the slightest frost. In sheltered 
localities, or where artificial warmth is im- 
parted to the soil by underdraining and high 
manuring, it may do to plant a week or two 
earlier. For a succession through .the sea- 
son, they should be planted at intervals of 
two weeks, until the first of August. They 
are usually planted in double drills, about 
two inches apart, the drills from eighteen 
inches to three feet apart. They delight in 
well-decomposed manures, and in light, well- 
drained soils. ‘Phey require frequent stir- 
ring of the soil, but should never be hoed 
when the dew is on, or when the vines are 
wet. 
POLE BEANS. 

The garden hardly affords a more beauti- 
ful sight than the department allotted to this 
crop, when the runners -cover the poles, 
making thick massive pyramids of green, 
variegated with blossoms of white, pink, and 
the most brilliant scarlet. We have seen 
many less brilliant spectacles in the flower 
garden. The pole beans are more prolific 
than the dwarfs, and require more room. 
Here, 

‘'IHE KIDNEYS 

occupy a prominent position, and are the 
best known of all the varieties. The English 
reckon six varieties : Scarlet Runner, Large 
White, Large White Dutch, Canterbury, 
Small White, Variable Runner. These are 
cultivated in this country under these and a 
great variety of other names, for there is 
nothing in the garden more confused than 
the nomenclature of beans, The Butter 
beans, Asparagus, and the Cranberries, be- 
long to this family. They are all excellent, 
but none of them equal to 

THE LIMA BEANS, 


which should be the main crop for family 
use, wherever the climate will admit of 
their cultivation. The only drawback to 
them is that they require a longer season 
for ripening than the Kidneys, and in the 
northern parts of New England: are an un- 
certain crop. But even here they may be 
raised for use while green, by procuring 
seed ripened ip a more southern climate, 
and it is not improbablé that the skill of the 





gardener will so shorten its period of matu- 
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rity, that the seed will ripen in all parts of 
the country. Its cultivation is gradually 
extending, and where its merits are once 
known, it displaces all other pole beans, 
There are two varieties of the Lima bean, 
the white and the green; the latter is the 
largest, but the white produces the best 
crops, and is most extensivély cultivated. 
It is known as the frost bean in many parts 
of the country, because the frost always sur- 
prises it in full bearing. 
Cultivation. 

The Lima bean requires avstronger and 
richer soil than the kidneys. It is enor- 
mously prolific, and there seems to be no 
limit to its bearing, but the strength of the 
soil and the length of the season. ‘The hills 
should be planted in rows four feet apart, 
and three and a half feet apart in the row. 
The ground should be made very rich, if it 
is not already so, and the. soil should be 
raised a few inches around the pole, and the 
seed be planted with thereye downward, 
about two inches*deep. Six beans to a hill 
are enough, and if they all come up, they 
may be thinned out to three or four plants. 
The vimes are greatly inclined to run, but 
should be confined to poles six or eight feet 
long, and should be shortened-in when the 
pods are well set 

Uses.. 

These beans are used invariably without 
the pod, and for that dish which is the glory 
of all Yankee housewives from Maine to 
Georgia, ‘‘Succotash,” there is nothing like 
them. . No matter what corn you may have 
to make up the other half of the compound, 
it never has the perfect ambrosial fragrance 
until the Lima bean has diffused itself 
through the mass. It is am excellent vege- 
table boiled by itself, and servec up as an in- 
dependent dish. In the winter, it is much 
used in this way, and no good housewife is 
perfect in the preparation of her winter 
stores until she has secured a large bag of 
these beans. They are an excellent substi- 
tute for potatoes, and at four dollars a bushel, 
far more economical. They always bear a 
high price in the market, both in summer 
and winter, which is good testimony to the 
high esteem in which they are held, and to 
the inadequate supply of the article, Not 
only are the perfectly ripened beans avail- 
able for winter stores, but the larger green 
ones, if taken from the pod before frost 
comes, and dried in a room with artificial 
heat. ' 

This bean, which hails from the city. that 
gave it name, is really one of the best gifts 
Peru, ever gave to the world. »And yet it is 
not known in one farmer’s garden in ten. 
We earnestly exhort all our readers to plant 
this bean. _A quart will plant four hundred 
hills. Put this on your memorandum when 
you visit the seed store. We shall give sea- 
sonable hints on its cultivation when the 
spring opens. 





What men want is not talent, but pur- 
pose; in other words, not the power to 
achieve, but the will to labor. 





_ Were it not for the tears that fill our eyes, 
what an.oesan. would flood our hearts! 





THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 


This is a very different plant from the ar- 
tichoke of Europeamgardens. Indeed it is no 
artichoke at all, but belongs:to the.sun flower 
family, (Helianthus tuberosus,) and probably 
derives its name from a slight resemblance 
of the taste of the tuber to the low- 
er part of the stalk of the true artichoke. 
There are two..varieties of the European 
article, (Cynara Scolymus,.and Cynara Hor- 
tensis.) Cobbett, who wrote as well upon 
horticulture as upon politics, and much more 
amiably, says “they resemble the this- 
tle of the big-blossomed kind. The parts 
that are eaten are the lower end of the thick 
jeaves that envelope the seed, and the bottom 
out of which those leaves grow. The 
French, who, make salads of almost every 
garden vegetable, and of not afew of the 
plants of the field, eat the artichoke in sal- 
ad.” We think they found rather a hard 
subject, even for their cookery in this arti- 
cle. It is sometimes found in the New York 
market, but is only sought for by those who 
have.been accustomed to it in other lands. 
It is said to be fastidious in, its habits, and 
not easily raised in,our latitude. As we 
have a poor opinion of the vegetable for 
American palates, we give no direction for 
its cultivation, and pass to.its name-sake, 
which is the only thing suggested by the 
name artichoke, to most of our readers. It 
is quite widely disseminated in all ,..¢s of 
the country, is very hardy, survives our 
winters, and holds its» own in, any, corner of 
a garden where it is planted, with as much 
tenacity as pig weed or purslain. Its great 
productiveness, its nutritious quality and 
hardiness, recommend it asa good crop to 
cultivate for stock. 

THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 


Or Helianthus Tuberosus, as its: name 
implies, has some resemblance tothe sun 
flower. Its stalk, though much more slen- 
der and delicate, has the same general ap- 
pearance,—is short and: woody, and in good 
soil attains a height of six or more feet. 


“ CULTIVATION. * 

This is as siniple as that of the potato. 
They may be raised by ‘planting the tubers 
whole, as soon as the ground opens in the 
spring, or by sets and cuttings. The rows 
should be three feet apart, and the plants 
eighteen. inches apart in the‘row. If closer, 
the ground will be too much shaded ‘by the 
stalks, which are tall; and well. farnished 
with leaves. «They should have the full 
benefit of the sun, and the earlier they are 
planted the better. The treatment. after 
planting is like that of the potato... The 
weeds are to be kept down by frequent cul- 
tivation or hoeing, and early in August the 
stalks are to be cut off near the middle. 
This will give. the ground more sun, and in- 
crease the size of the. tubers. The tubers 
should be dug with care; and every one re- 
moved from the ground, as the: smallest of 
them will be sure to survive the winter, and 
végetate again the next spring: 

nd 
Bossingault says that this plant draws its 





Supplies of nitrogen. almost_eny-zely. from 





the air, However this may be, it is a well 
known fact, that it exhausts the soil less 
than most other crops. It flourishes well 
on comparatively poor soils, has a very large 
burden of stalks and leaves, and forthis rea- 
son makes a good plant to turnin, as a green 
crop, if the plowing be done early, before 
the tubers are formed. 

In Europe, the stemis used foreordage and 
cloth. When macerated the fibfes are easi- 
ly separated, like those of hemp: It will 
grow aud make.a large crop on soils.where 
hemp willnot.pay. 

But the chief value of the plant, at least in 
this country, must be as an article of food. 
In the early spring, when fresh dug from the. 
earth, or taken from the winter storehouse, 
it forms an excellent side dish, sliced up in 
vinegar, like cucumbers. They are also 
cooked like a potato, but will not prove a 
formidable rival to. that vegetable. They 
should be scraped and put in boiling water, — 
witha little salt. The lkarge tubers need 
boiling two hours. They should be served 
up with melted butter. 

But among us, where the best vegetables 
are_soeasily cultivated, we do not think it 
will ever attain a conspicuous place as an ar- 
ticle for human food. 

For stock it has many excellent qualities, 
and if it does not drive any of its rival roots 
out of the field, it may hold an honored 
place among them. It is a very important 
point that it does not demand a rich soil to 
make a paying crop. It will yield, with 
similar soil and culture, a good deal ‘more 
than the potato, and in poor.soils at least 
double, while the farmer runs no risk of the 
rot. Hogs are very fond of them, and,in 
the fall of the year would harvest the crop 
for themselves, saving quite an item of ex- 
pense to the cultivator. heal 

Allen states, in his American Agriculture, 
that “the product, under favorable treat- 
ment, is enormous, sometimes overrunning 
two thousand bushels to the acre. It is pe- 
culiarly fitted for spring feed, as the roots 
lie unimpaired by the vicissitudes of the 
weather, and may be taken out in perfection 
after most other roots are gone.” ‘The Je- 
rusalem . Artichoke, we think, deserves a 
much higher place in our husbandry than it 
now possesses. ; 


Gum Arasic.—In Morocco, about the mid- 
dle of November, that is, after the rainy’ séa- 
son, which begins in July, a gummy juice 
exudes*Spontaneously from the trunk ‘and 
principal branches Of the acacia tree. In about 
fifteen days it thickens in furrows, down 
which it runs, either in a circular or worm 
shape, or commonly assuming the form of 
oval and round tears, about the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, of different-colors, as they be- 
long to the white or red gum tree. | About 
the middle of December the Moors encamp 
on the borders of the forest, and the harvest 
lasts six weeks. The gum is packed in ve 
large Sacks of Teather, and brought on the 
backs of bullocks and camels to certain ports 
where it.is sold:to French and English mer- 
chants. The gum is highly nutritious. _Dur- 
‘ing the whole time of the harvest, of 
journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the 
desert live almost entirely upon it; and ex- 
perience has proved that six ounces of ‘gum 
are sufficient for the support of a man twen-- 
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CHAPTERS ON STRAWBERRIES. 


CHAPTER II. 

We will now endeavor to explain the serual 
character of the strawberry. Although this 
subject has been frequently referred to, few 
persons, we believe, have any clear notions 
of the matter. This is not one of theory 
only, but of much practical importance. "We 
have frequently heard complaints of straw- 
berry beds not bearing any fruit, although 
the plants were in good condition, and gave 
great promise of fruit, having been white 
with bloom. Now, if the character of the 
plant had been known by the owners of 
these beds, no such disappointment would 
have occurred. A peculiarity of sexual char- 
acter belongs to two species of the straw- 
berry, which we believe does not attach to 
the other species. If the wild plants of 
North America (the Virginiana) be carefully 
examined, it will be found that on some, all 
the blossoms are perfect, being furnished 
with both sexual organs, stamens and pistils. 
Such plants will bear fruit of ‘themselves. 
Other plants will be found, all of whose blos- 
soms are entirely wanting in the male or- 
gans; that is, stamens. Such plants being 
furnished only with pistils, or the germs of 
berries, will not perfect their fruit unless 
they are made fertile by the pollen coming 
from plants that have the male organs. 
The same is true of the Hautboy of Bohe- 
mia. The Common Wood Strawberry of 
Europe has always perfect blossoms, and so 
have the Alpine strawberries. The Grandi- 
flora, sometimes called Pine strawberries, 
and the Chili, frequently have both kinds of 
blossoms on the same plant, but have not a 
distinct separation of the different sexual 
organs ; that is, no plant is wanting in the 
male organs. These peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent species are propagated when plants 
are raised from seed. This peculiarity of 
the sexual character of the Hautboy straw- 
berry was long since noticed in England. 
Some kinds raised from the seed of the 
Hautboy were found to be very productive 
when in the vicinity of other Hautboy straw- 
berry plants, but were entirely barren when 
standing alone. Although this sexual nature 
of the Hautboy was well known in England, 
it was not supposed to be incident to any 
other kind. This may be accounted for, 
from the fact that nearly all the most es- 
teemed kinds grown in England for a long 
time have been raised from the Grandiflora, 
and therefore not subject to this anomaly. 
We have only known one or two varieties 
raised in England that were deficient in the 


where seedling plants have been raised from 
the Scarlet strawberry, and from the Pine 
and Scarlet combined, it has been no un- 
eommon thing for plants of these different 
sexual characters to be produced, and it has 
so happened that some of our most esteemed 
and productive kinds have been wanting in 
stamens. Of these we might mention the 
Hudson Bay, Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s New 
Pine, and McAvoy’s Superior. All of these, 


judge to be Seedlings, partaking of the 
nature of the Scarlet’ strawberry. The 
sexual character of the Hudson Bay was 
noticed many years since by the elder Mr. 
Prince, of Flushing, Long Island, who was 
in the practice of planting about ten plants 
having the male organs to one hundred of 
those having but the female organs. More 
recently, the same was practised by some 
German gardeners of Cincinnati, from whom 
the secret was learned by Mr. Longworth, 
who made it known to the world. During 
the last ten years, much has been said and 
written on the subject. By many, the facts 
have been denied, but in all cases, it has 
been found that they have been either de- 
ceived in the kinds with which they ex. 
perimented, or did not take sufficient cau- 
tion to prevent the plants from being impreg- 
nated by others in their neighborhood. Some 
again have contended that plants change 
their character from difference of soil or 
season ; but this has in no case been really 
the fact. New plants spring up very rapidly 
from seed, which, being undiscovered till 
full grown, and being of a different sexual 
character from those planted, have been sup- 
posed to have really changed their habits. 
Again, plants purchased from nurserymen 
have frequently been mixed. Sometimes 
plants have been sent out under wrong 
names. 

The strawberries in cultivation may be di- 
vided with respect to their sexual character 
into three classes. 

Ist. Plants in which the blossoms are all 

perfect ; that is, having both pistils and sta- 
mens. Such plants will fruit by themselves, 
and on that account are preferable, provided 
they are as productive as the other kinds. 
But nearly all of these are liable to blast; 
some more and some less. These are called 
Hermaphrodite or Staminate plants. 
2nd. Plants in which the stamins or male 
organs are wanting. Plants of this charac- 
ter are usually productive, provided they are 
impregnated by kinds having male organs. 
These are.called pistillate or female plants. 
3d. Plants on which some of the blos- 
soms are perfect, while others want the male 
organs. We have no name for this class of 
plants—they are usually called Hermaphro- 
dite. 
These three kinds never change their 
character by being propagated from runners; 
but when their seed is sown, the plants thus 
raised may be of either of three kinds. 

The difference between Staminate and 
Pistillate (male and female) Strawberry 
plants will be made more plain to the com- 
mon reader in our next chapter, by the use 


of cuts, &c. 
(To be Continued.) 





MORE SEEDS OFFERED FREE, 

—_—e 4 
Wyanvot Corn.—Mr. V. M. Hodgson, Secre- 
tary of White Plains Horticultural Society, White 
Plains, N. Y., has a small quantity of the Wyan- 
dot Corn, of his own raising, of which he will 
send enough for planting 20 or 30 hills, to any of 
our readers who may wish to give it a trial. Any 
one asking for it will of course furnish a prepaid, 
directed envelope. 


Seen ee ne _ — 


Grove, Stephenson County, IIL, writes us that he 
has a variety of Sweet Corn, different from the 
common kind, which has grown very thrifty, some 
of the ears being sixteen inches in length, with 
two and three on a stalk. He proposes to send 
a few kernels to any, subscribers of the Agricultu- 
rist on the same terms as above. 


THE CURRANT. 


dali. 

There are no more desirable accessories 
to the garden than our small fruits, whether 
cultivated for profit or family use. We have 
before had something to say on the subject, 
and recur to it again, not alone for the bene- 
fit of our numerous new subscribers, but be- 
cause Horticultural knowledge, like other 
kinds of knowledge, is necessarily conveyed 
by “line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
We shall confine the present article to the 
Currant. Some may think it needless to 
give directions fur cultivating the currant, 
since almost everybody who has a garden 
grows it. But we think not. To grow a 
plant involves the idea of cultivation and 
care ; at least, it includes something more 
than sticking a plant in a hole, and gathering 
the fruit in the course of time. If this be 
true, then probably not more than one in a 
hundred grows the currant ; it grows itself, 
and no thanks to any body. We know of 
no plant more neglected than this, and we 
know of none that yields a more generous 
return for proper care. No fact in Horticul- 
tural science is better established, than that 
high culture is a wise economy. This re- 
mark will apply to the currant with peculiar 
force. It is true, so generous is its nature, 
it will from year to year produce a moderate 
crop under very bad treatment; but when 
judiciously cultivated, the product is won- 
derfully augmented .in quantity, quality and 
size. In addition to this latter fact, a healthy, 
well-grown, symmetrical plant, gladsome 
with its peculiar treasure, always produces 
an emotion of pleasure in the beholder: a 
matter of no small moment to those who 
would extract pleasure even from the sweat 
of our brow. If, then, additional profit, as 
well as no small degree.of pleasure, will re- 
sult from the application of skill and care to 
the treatment of the currant, let it by all 
means be done. Let it no longer be thrust 
into a corner, or some Other out-of-the-way 
place, but bring it out into the open air and 
geriial sunshine, and minister properly to its 





bring into shape, vigor and productiveness, 
old, unsightly, and half-decayed plants. It 
is better to begin anew. We do not like 
plants grown from suckers. Procure those 
grown from cuttings, and remove all the 
eyes and shoots so as to produce a clean 
stalk a foot or more high, above which the 
head should be formed. This stalk must al- 
ways be kept free from shoots. 

Let the ground be trenched a eouple of 
feet deep, and incorporate with it an abun- 
dant supply of well-rotted manure. In 
planting, remove enough earth to spread the 
roots out in their natural position, cutting off 
all that are bruised; and be careful not to 
plant too deep. Tie the plant to a small 








from the smaliness of their blossoms, we 
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Sweet Corn.—Dr. J. A. Brenneman, of Rock 


stake till it becomes established; thin out 


wants. It is almost useless to attempt to 
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the shoots so that a round, open head will be 
formed; shorten-in all the remaining shoots 
about two-thirds of their length, and the 
work of planting will be complete. The sub- 
sequent treatment will only become difficult 
through neglect. An annual pruning is in- 
dispensible, which may be done during the 
winter, or very early in spring, and which 
consists mainly in shortening-in the last sea- 
son’s growth, leaving about six inches of 
new wood, and cutting out entirely all 
branches that cross or interlace each other, 
so as to keep the head well open and in 
good shape. Suckers must be eradicated as 
soon as they make their appearance. Fork 
in some good old manure in the spring, and 
keep the ground mellow and free from 
weeds. If the soil is stiff, the manure may 
be applied in the fall, and forked in in the 
spring. If you have done the work tho- 
roughly and*skillfully, you may look confi- 
dently for an abundant reward. 

This article would be incomplete without 
a list of desirable kinds: The Red and 
White Dutch are, on the whole, about the 
best, and are recommended for the general 
crop. The Cherry is a large and splendid 
variety, but not very productive. The White 
Grape is also large and handsome. Large 
White Provence is a very large and hand- 
some new variety. May’s Victoria is late, 
and a good bearer, with long bunches of 
fruit. Prince Albert is a fine late red vari- 
ety. Black Naples and Bang Up are the best 
black varieties, and. are good for jellies. 


fore we discovered that the “‘ sweet” was 
produced by the liberal addition of sugar. 
The Long-bunched Red is a desirable vari- 
ety. The list might be extended, but we 
think the above more than enough; they 
are the best, so far as our experience goes. 
We repeat, however, that the Red and White 
Dutch will give most satisfaction for a gene- 
ral crop. 





GRAPE CULTURE—NO, II. 
—e— 

The principal objects of these chapters is the 
dissemination of useful and practical information 
to those who wish to cultivate and enjoy the fruit 
of the grape vine, and yet do not desire, or cannot 
afford to employ a professional man; and as this 
position demands plainness and simple directions, 
I will strive to fulfill the requirement. 

The natives have been alluded to, by which I 
mean the improved cultivated varieties of some 
three species which are found growing wild in our 
own country. These are hardy, thriving and pro- 
ducing fruit, in the open air, when properly treat- 
ed. We have as yet but few kinds superior to 
the original varieties, and even these are capable 
of improvement. This, however, is not to be 
gained as much by any peculiar skill in the man- 
agement of existing sorts as by producing new 
varieties from seed, although superior cultivation 
will, as a general thing, improve the size and fla- 
vor of any variety. 

VARIETIES. 

Among the hardy kinds under cultivation at 
the present time, which may be recommended, 
are Isabella,—which is No. 1 for the Eastern 
States ;—-Catawba—for the West ;—Concord, 
Diana, Rebecca and Harttord Prolific—for the 


generally. For the South, the Scuppernong with 
its varieties, answers best. 

The exotics, or foreign varieties, for the most 
part, belong primitively to the Asiatic Continent, 
but are cultivated over all favorable parts of Eu- 
rope. They are capable of bearing intense frost, 
but do not thrive well without protection in our 
variable climate. We can, and do, notwithstand- 
ing, grow them in glass structures to as great 
perfection as any of the cultivators in older coun- 
tries. These are very far superior to our natives, 
and are so fast becoming a popular fruit that it is 
necessary to show how a suitable house can be 
cheaply constructed. 

COLD GRAPERIES 

are buildings, or covered arbors, in which vines 
are trained for protection against sudden changes 
of the atmosphere, and especially to ripen those 
varieties which would be injured by early frosts, 
or in other words, which will not mature their 
fruit by out-door culture in our comparatively 
short summers. A suitable structure for a private 
family can be conveniently erected against any 
side of a dwelling except the north, by building 
a sort of piazza,with glass roof and sides, having 
two or three sliding frames in the top for ventila- 
tion. Such a structure could be put up at very 
little cost, and may be by the side of any other 
building as well as the dwelling house, in the 
form of a glass shed. 

About ten vines are enough, and if properly 
treated will yield the year after planting 50 lbs.; 
the next year 100 Ibs. ; the third year 200 Ibs of 
grapes,—and the latter quantity each season af- 
terwards. Ifthe covered piazza be adopted there 
need be no soil inside, as the vines may be plant- 
ed along the front three feet apart, and the tops 
introduced level with the ground, to be after- 
wards trained up the front inside, and along the 
underside of the roof. In the shed form it will be 
best to make a portion of the soil in the house 
equally good with the outer bed, and plant on the 
inside front of the house. The most profitable 
and hardy kinds for this purpose, or in fact in all 
cases, with perhaps a few additions, are Black 
Hamburg, No. 1, Zinfindal, black, Black Prince, 
Chasselas Fontaineblean, whitish ambre, (No. 1,) 
White Frontignau, amber, and Syrian, whitish 
green. 

THE FORCING HOUSE OR WARM .GRAPERY 

is artificially heated, and is intended for producing 
grapes earlier in the season than the cold grapery 
will admit of. It is a more expensive affair, re- 
quiring much skill and close attention, with full 
directions for construction. It is fully described 
in my “Grape Growers Guide,” as are also 
graperies in general. 

Much ado has been made about the preparation 
of beds or borders in which to grow the exotic 
kinds, and the most disgusting material, such as 
dead horses, oxen, hogs, and other animals, have 
been introduced into these beds. Common sense 
alone should convince us how unnatural is such 
a conglomerate mass for the healthy growth of 
the vines. The fact is, nothing of the kind is re- 
quired, even for the most vigorous growth of any 
of the sorts. There is reason in all things, not 
excepting the cultivation of the grape. If you 
have a poor base, make use of a liberal supply of 
barnyard manure, and if the soil is deficient of 
lime, give a good supply, or add broken bones, if 
they can be had cheaply, which is still better, as 
they contain the same material, with extra fertil- 
izing properties, not soon exhausted. If the soil 
is retentive of moisture, or hulds the bottom 
water, drain it thoroughly, and with after good 
treatment success will be certain. 

HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 


everything ready by the breaking up of frost, con- 
veying to the spot any manure that will be wanted, 
while the ground is hard. Do not leave this until] 
you are pressed by other work. The same applies 
also to existing plantations, if not already done. 
The manure should be forked in old borders, or 
applied as a mulch without delay. Pruning 
should be commenced at once, and ought to be 
finished before the month is out, unless the 
weather remain very severe. If so, defer it, but 
do not delay unnecessarily. In cutting, leave two 
or three buds of last year’s growth, and if the 
wood has been left crowded, cut out all the super- 
fluous, weak, or unripened shoots. Endeavor to 
have clean, healthy, and strong wood left, so that 
each branch may be laid in, and loosely tied, 
eighteen inches apart, according to the form of 
trellis. 





The above cut represents one form of training, 
with the upright bearing branches for the present 
year, and thé spurs or buds for producing new 
wood for next year’s crop. The bearing branches 
are to be cut out each Fall, leaving one or two 
buds for future growth. 

If the vines are merely to be staked, as is 
now mostly done in vineyard culture, one, or at 
most two of the best canes, may be cut down to 
three feet, and the others to two buds from the 
bottom. 


The former are for bear- 
ing, and should be neatly 
but loosely tied to an up- 
right stake ; and the latter 
is for making new canes 
for another season’s fruit- 
ing. Those who understand 
cultivating under glass, 
doubtless pruned last Fall, 
and the same applies to 
the cold grapery, where the 
vines were probably taken 
down from the roof in the 
fall, and covered with straw 
or mats ; but if these were neglected, prune imme- 
diately, using care to leave the buds as described 
above. Every one should learn to prune a grape- 
vine, even if he does not practice it, that we may 
have less cutting and shaving, thereby losing a 
crop, which is so often the case. Where a trellis 
is not already covered with vines, and further ex- 
tension is desirable, the principal canes may be 
pruned according to the vigor of growth. If very 
strong, they may be left six feet in length, and so 
down to two feet. These remarks apply in like 
manner to planted vines during their after growth. 





Prepare cuttings of native varieties con- 
taining four or five buds in length. Makea 
clean cut immediately beneath the lower bud, 
but leave some two inches of wood above the 
upper one. These should be made now, if 
they were not prepared when the vines were 
pruned in the fall. Tie them up in neat 
bundles, and bury them, with the exception 
of their upper end, in sand in the cellar until 
the time of planting in the spring. The soil 
should be well plowed or spaded, and if 
trenched, so much the better. If soaked for a 
few days previous to planting, the buds will swell, 
and success be more certain. Plant in rows three 





If vines are to be planted this season, have 





North, or even the Northern and Western States 


feet apart, and about one foot distant in the row. 
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_ Vines can also be propagated very readily, and | exception of corn and potatoes. 


with more certainty of success, by layeting during 
the summer the wood of the previous, or even the 
present year, which will readily take root and 
form bearing vines in two years. 
The best method of propagating the 
exotics is by iaserting single buds, with 
a small portion of wood attached, as 
seen in the cut, into a box or pot filled 
with light and friable soil. Where there 
is the convenience of a greenhouse, or a 
glass frame, these will strike or take 
root very readily ; but generally, it is better to 
purchase plants from some reliable nurseryman, 
who will furnish good healthy one year old roots, 
which are always the best, for about fifty cents 
each. See that he is a responsible person, or you 
may get other sorts than those you bargain for. 

In those houses where forcing has been com- 
menced, great caré will now be necessary. If 
the vines are so fat advanced as to be expanding 
their leaves, the temperature should in no case 
fall below 55 degrees, even at midnight. Where 
forcing is just commencing, 60 degrees is quite 
enough, with a rise on cloudy days to 70 degrees, 
or with sunshine, 85 degrees. Sharp frosty winds 
at any time must be avoided, but sufficient air 
admitted by the top ventilators to lower the heat. 
To assist in maintaining a proper temperature 
aiid a hamid atmosphere, it will be found useful 
to dampen the bottom and sides of the house with 
thé syringé, the moisture from which, feeds the 
young leaves, and prevents them from wilting 
Maintain this humidity by evaporating pans filled 
with water, and syringing over head in the even- 
iig until the flowers begin to expand. During 
blossoming, the air may be allowed to become 
dryer, and the bunches should be shaken each 
morning after sunrise to distribute the pollen of 
the flowers, and ensure perfect fertilization. The 
beginning of this month is a good time to com- 
mence forcing, so as to have ripe fruit about the 
first of July. If the vines have not been already 
cleaned, do it without delay, by removing all the 
loose bark, particularly about the spurs and buds, 
when they may be washed over with the follow- 
ig mixture: Tobacco, 1 16 ; whale oil soap, 
# 16; sulphur, 3ibs; nux vomica, 1 ounce, upon 
which pour three gallons of hot water. The 
Object Of this cleaning is to destroy insects, which 
até sometimes Very troublesome in the forcing 
heusée. Syringe or sprinkle the whole house 
théroughly each day, including the vines also, 
preserving the temperature during the first ten 
days at 40 to 45 degrees at night, gradually in- 
éréasing to 50 degrees by the middle, and 55 
degrees by the latter part of the month. 

The cold grapery will only require, at present, 
£6 bé freely ventilated at all favorable opportuni- 
ties, When the temperature is above the freezing 
point, but kept closed in severe weather. 


SMALL GARDENS. 
{Extracts from a business letter.} “ 

.... What you say in relation to the profits 
of a small garden is very true. I have in 
this city, (Roxbury, Mass.,) about ene-third of an 
aére adjoining my house, well set with fruit trees 
of all varieties. I have more than fifty pear 
trees, all of which are doing finely. One Bartlett 
this year yielded five and a half bushels of pears, 
‘worth $4 a bushel. A Bonne de Jersey, only six 
Years of age, gave a bushel of beautiful pears, 
Worth at least $6. For the past three years, I 
have had one hundred boxes of strawberries each 
year, and in addition, this year I have raised fifty 
boxes of raspberries, and twenty-five of black- 
berries. 1 also raise my currants and cherries, 
and all the vegetables for my family, with the 














I had this 
year about two bushels of grapes, and my 
grape vines are doing well, and in a few years 
will supply a great many mouths with a delicious 
fruit. I expend annually about twenty-five dol- 
lars for manure, and do my own garden work 
before eight o’clock the morning. It would 
cost at Jeast $200 per .nnum to purchase in the 
market what I gather ‘rom my little garden, but 
the advantage to health of body and mind, and 
energy of action, is worth far more than any 
other species of profit. James Ritcuis. 


PRUNING TREES, — 


There is a great diversity of opinion and 
practice in the matter of tree-pruning. Some 
persons hold that a tree, like a willful child, 
needs constant and severe discipline ; and 
so they go about continually cutting and 
hacking, confident that, if pruning is a good 
thing at all, the more of it the better. Others 
think that Nature, from her long experience 
in the business, understands the best way of 
growing trees, and so they leave their or- 
chards to shift for themselve’. But here, as 
in most cases, the truth lies between the 
extremes. 

Ornamental trees should be seldom and 
slightly pruned. When planted by the road- 
side, or in pastures, their lower limbs must 
be cut off; and in small pleasure-grounds, it 
may be necessary to trim them up, in order 
to economize room; but wherever the cir- 
cumstances will allow, they should be lefi 
to grow in their completeness, from the 
ground to their apex. Least of all, should 
evergreens be mutilated by the ax or saw. 
Their geometrical regularity is their chief 
beauty. 

With fruit trees, the case is different. 
They are cultivated for fruit more than for 
shade or beauty of form. They must fer] 
the saw and knife. Unless we can be satis- 
fied with the fruit of the wild seedling, we 
must bud or engraft, and completely change 
the character of the tree. 

When a young tree is taken from the nur- 
sery, it is Often tall and slender, bending 
under its own weight. If now it is cut 
back one-third or one-half its length, its 
lower buds will start into growth, the de- 
scending sap will deposit new layers of 
woody fibre on the trunk, and add so much 
to its size and strength, that it will hence- 
forth stand erect, and become a well-pro- 
portioned tree. 

In the process of transplanting, it is im- 
possible to avoid some mutilation of the 
roots of trees. As this work is commonly 
done, full one-half of the roots are cut or 
mangled. The balance between the roots 
and branches must then be restored by cut- 
ting back the top proportionate to the loss 
of the roots. When large branches ar: 
taken off, the wounds should be wovered 
with grafting-wax, or gum-shellac mixed 
with alcohol to the consistency of cream. 
Nor will the careful gardener neglect to 
pare off, with a sharp knife, the rough edges 
of the bruised roots, so as to expedite their 
healing. 

A young tree sometimes becomes stunted : 
its bark seems hide-bound, its sap-vessels 
clogged, its buds dormant. Cut it to the 








quick, and it will start into new life; espe- 
cially if, to pruning, you add the scriptural 
treatment of the roots of the barren fig-treé, 
it will grow as if striving to make up fof 
lost time. 

A tree sometimes makes a vigorous growth 
of wood, but produces no fruit, Shall we let 
Nature take her course, and let the tree 
cumber the ground? Common sense says 
no. Common Sense once noticed that such 
a fruitless-tree, having been accidentally 
browsed during the summer, became after- 
ward fruitful. So she took the hint, and 
began to pinch off the ends of growing 
branches which produced wood only, and 
they mostly began to bear fruit. Pruning a 
tree when in its dormant state generally 
promotes a more vigorous growth of wood : 
pruning when its active state checks the 
rampant flow of sap to the extremities, and 
sets it about the more useful work of mak- 
ing fruit-spurs and branches. 

A barren tree is sometimes rendered pro- 
ductive by pruning its roots. Transplant an 
arbor-vite tree of any size, and you will 
find, in the following summer, that its 
branches will be covered with seed-vessels. 
And why? Because you have cut its roots, 
and checked the flow of sap. Transplant a 
pear tree old enough to bear fruit, and it 
will show an increased tendency to fruitful- 
ness. ‘ When a tree is deprived of a cer- 
tain portion of its roots, its supply of food 
from the soil is lessened, growth is checked, 
the sap moves slowly in its ehannels, is 
better elaborated in the leaves, and the 
young branches and buds begin to assume a 
fruitful character.” 

Ill-shaped trees require pruning. If thé 
top branches incline to grow in a densé 
mass, they should be thinned out. Cross 
branches should be removed. Branches 
shooting out awkwardly on one side should 
be taken off, and the tree kept well balanced. 
Why should not the orchardist show some 
taste in- his department, as well as the land- 
scape-gardener in his ? 

Pruning should begin with the tree when 
quite young: then its shape can be control- 
ted without removing any large branches, 
and so mutilating and weakening the tree. 
But whenever it is performed, let it be done 
wisely, and the fruit will amply compensaté 
for the time and Jabor. 

FARMERS’ BOYS, 


——— 
Out in every tempest, out in every gale, 
Buffetting he weather, wind and s'orm and hail; 
In the meadow mowing, in the shady wood, 
Letting in the sunlight where the tall oaks stood, 
Every fitting moment each skillful hand employs— 
bless me! were there ever things like farmers’ boys? 


Though the a be callous holding fast the plow, 
The round cheek is rnddy, and the open brow 

Has no lines and farrows wrought by evil hours, 

For that heart keeps wholesome.trained in nature’s bowers, 
Healthy, hearty pastime the spirit neyer cloys; 

Heaven bless the manly, honest farmers’ boys! 


At the merry husking, at the apple bee, 

How their hearts run over with eenial harmless gi¢e, 

How the country maidens blush with conscious bliss 

At the love word whispered with a parting kiss; 

Then the wid'er evenings with their social joys! 

Bless me! they are pleasant, spent with heery’ boys. 
(Merry's Museum 











A Retort 1x Toree Worps.—A clerk in 6ur 
office wrote out the following item and placed it 
upon our desk. It is good and new to us.—Ed. 


Agriculturist. 

Voltaire once met Pierre, his mortal enemy, in 
debate, at an evening party. He immediately 
informed the hostess that he should leave in- 
stantly unless Pierre should agree to speak not 
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The latter consented, and remained silent under 
the abuse of his antagonist. As the company 
were about separating, Voltaire remarked in his 
eonversation that upon a certain occasion, being 
quite fainished, he had eaten more oysters than 
Sampson slew of the Philistines.”Cum codem in- 
strumento (with the same instrument) immedi- 
ately retorted Pierre. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND BOOK NOTICES, 


pe 
As this is not a literary journal, we make no pretensions 

to keeping its readers posted on literary topics. However 

pleasing or profitable it might be to fill a long row of book 
shelves with newly-bound *‘ editor’s copies” of the hun- 
dreds of books annually published, at the expense only of 

a column of random off-hand “ notices,” we do not con- 

sider ourselves at liberty to thus appropriate valuable 

space which should be occupied with instructive articles 
on subjects immediately connected ‘with soil culture. 

When any new work is issued which comes within our 

special department, if it be of such a character that we 

can, after a careful examination, recommend our readers 
generatly to purchase it, we shall. as a matter of mterest 
to them, speak of it in appropriate terms. 

Nothing furnishes a more striking evidence of the gen- 
eral interest awakened in reference to improvements in ag- 
riculture, horticulture, and kindred branches of labor, than 
the great number of elegant and even costly volumes on 
these topics now being written, published, purchased and 
read. Even the libraries of city residents, as well as of 
clergymen, and other professional men in the country 
generally, are coming to be considered incomplete with- 
out they embrace a series of works on agriculture. And 
these are not alone confined to the mere practical details 
of planting and harvesting crops, in the field, orchard or 
garden. The esthetics of agriculture, so to speak, are re- 
ceiving agreater share of attention than ever before, 

Weha e before usa large and beautiful octavo volume 
of 550 pages, just published by John P. Jewett and Com- 
pany, of Boston, which is really worthy of a place in eve- 
ry well-to-do farmer’s library, and, indeed, in that of any 
other person. Wecopy the title-page. 

THE RURAL POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
euaGE. Illustrating the Seasons and the Months of the 
Year—their Changes, Employments, Lessons and Plea- 
sures. topically Paragraphed. With a Complete Index. 
By Joseph William Jenks, A.M., late Professor of Lan 
guages in the Urbana University, Ohio. 

The work is very complete ; the index to the topics and 
poems alone occupying over twenty pages. We will not 
attempt an analysis or detailed description, but advise all 
who can conveniently do so to become the purchaser of a 
copy. We have already passed many hours in perusing 
its pages, and expect to spend many more in the same 
manner. We wouid be loth to part with our copy at any 
price. . 
THE AMATEUR’S GUIDE AND FLOWER-GARDEN 

Directory ; contxining every Requisite Detail for the 

Successful Cultivation of the Fiower Garden, &c.; to 

which is added, the Vegetable Garden Manual. By 

John T. C. Clark. Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 

1856. 12mo. pp. 158. 


Amateurs are a growing class among us, and a good 
practical work, adapted to their wants, has long been a 
desideratum. Several works have been written to meet 
these wants, mostly by professional men, who have, as a 
general thing, very imperfect conceptions of the precise 
kind of knowledge needed by the amateur, or rather, per- 
haps, have been unfortunate in their mode of presenting 
it. Amateurs will welcome every well-meant endeavor 
to lessen the difficulties of their floral pursuits and enlarge 
their field of knowledge. Mr. Clark, who is an amateur, 
has embodied in the above volume the results of his own 
experience, with a view of benefiting others engaged in 
this delightful vocation. 

IOWA AND MINNESOTA.—John P. Jewett & Co. 
have just issued two Hand Books, one for Iowa and one 
for Minnesota, both by Nathan H. Parker, Esq. Both 
have well executed maps. An advertisement is inserted 
at the close of each book, indicating that the author is 
prepared to act as agent for purchasing lands, aad for other 
business in these territories. This detracts somewhat from 
the value of the books, as no person thus interested can be 
supposed to wield a wholly impartial pen. Still, with these 
drawbacks the works contain much valuable infor- 
mation, and may be consulted wtth profit by those scek- 
ing homes in either of those territories. 

CHINESE SUGAR-CANE.— The general interest 
awakened in regard to this new and promising plant has 
already called forth two books, which both treat upon this 
plant particularly and sugar-making generally. One is 
published by Jewett & Co. of Boston, and the other by C. 
M. Saxton & Co. of this city; the former edited by James 

F. C. Hyde, Esq of Walnut Grove Nursery, Newtown 
Centre, Mass. ; the latter by Chas. F. Stansbury, A. M., 
late Commissioner at the London Exhibition for the Ia- 





dustry of all Nations. That by Jewett & Co. was pub- 
l ished nearly a month earlier than the one by Saxton & 
Co., which was delayed by a crowd of other booke from 
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the same press. We make this statement in justice to 
the latter publishers, as we, by request, examined the 
manuscript some time before we heard of the design of 
Jewett & Co., to issue asimilar work. Weare, there- 
fore, quite sure the books were conceived, written and 
published quite independent of each other, and not ina 
spirit of opposition. Either of the books may be obtained, 
post-paid, we believe, by remitting 25 cents to the re<pec- 
tive punlishers; and those who design to cultivate the 
— exiensively, or who desire to read beyond what may 

e found in this journal, will do well to secure a copy of 
one or both or these books. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 
AND GLEANINGS. 


Asparagus Culture.—We have received acom- 
munication from Sereno Wright upon this topic. 

Sugar-cane vs. Acidity of Temper,—Our 
fair friend from Wilmington. Mass.,who wishes to know if 
the Sorghum is a corrective of sour temper. is respectfully 
informed thatits cultivation by her sex will never fully solve 
the question. As for the other sex, they have so much of 
the article that needs correcting that we think it will take 
a sweeter remedy to meet their case. The seeds of the 
vegetable egg we shall plant with specia: eare and look 
for the result with interest. 

Grapes under Glass.—We have received acom- 
munication from J. E., of Fox Meadow,upon this topic, but 
the request to publish it verbatim forbids its insertion, as 
all communications, and even editorial articles, must 
**go through the mill.” We edit the paper. The article 
contains valuable suggestions to which we. should 
be glad to give to our readers, were we at liberty to prune 
it ofcertain misapprehensions of the write”, which would 
be likely to discourage amateurs from venturing upon the 


cultiv-tion of this deligt.tful fruit. : : 
Nothing is more common than for a gardener trained in 


the routine of professional gardening in Europe, to sup- 
pose there is but one way of doirg a thing right, and that 
all the minute details of his art are essential to success in 
growing any fruit. It is unquestionably better for a gen- 
tleman withabundant means, and a large garden and gra- 
pery to employ a professional gardener to attend to his 
fruits and vegetab!es. We have no doubt that such a man 
would grow much handsomer grapes than an ameteur in 
his first season of grape-growing. But we assure all our 
cu'tivators of less abundant means, and more leisure, 
that there is nothing terrific and impossible in the culture 
of grapes under glass. even to men without experience 
or professional training. Many things are possible to a 
Yankee accustomed to look after the causes of all phe- 
nomena, and to investigate for himself, that are not pos- 
sible to men who are trained to do everything by rule. 
As fine grapes as we have ever seen, have been grown by 
gentlemen who have gained all their knowledge from 
books, and from their own observation. The experience 
of the most successful cultivators of this fruit is already 
upon record in convenient manuals, and there is no rea- 
son in the world why any ingenious amateur who is dis- 
posed, should not grow his own grapes. 

If a man does not know howto grow anything in the 
garden, he should not attempt grapes under glass. But if 
he has ordinary skill and what the Yankees call “‘ gump- 

tion,” he may go ahead. His experiment may cost him 
something, but he will m the end succeed. 

Turkish Flint Wheat and King Philip 

Corn,—P.S. F., of Delton, Wis., inquires for these seeds. 
They have been sent out from the Patent office, and he can. 
probably procure them by personal application to his Con- 
gressmen, or to C. Mason, the Commissioner ot Patents, at 
Washington, D.C. Most agricultural stores have the 
corn. 

Sandy Soils—Inaccessible to clay, are improved by 

the application of muck, or by the turning inof green 

crops, either clover or buckwheat. Any crop that will 

give a larger burden of stalk and leaves will answer. The 

clover should be turned in when in full bloom. 

Tools Telling 'Tales.—Our friend, the Black- 
smith, who says the tools which some of his custome rg 
bring to his shop for repairs, ‘tell tales of their owners,” 
hits the nailon the head exactly. That old-fashioned 
plow, with dull nose, charges the owner with duliness,~ 
that thick heavy hoe cries out heavinessof mind. In some 
districts more strength of man and beastis still wasted in 
carrying heavy awkward tools, than in tilling the soil. 
The blacksmith sees this as he makes the sparks fly over 
his anvil. But his neighbors will have none of these new 
fangled tools. “It is like giving medicine to a sick boy.’ 
That is so, as Tim Bunker would say. 

Wheat in Indiara.—Mr. A. J. Westervelt, writ 
ing from La Porte, Ind., Jan. 10, says: “‘The winter so far 
has been very hard upon winter wheat, and fears are en- 
tertained that it has been badly injured.” 

Touching Milk Cellars.—A. G., of Hartford, 
is informed that milk rooms are better made above ground 
but can be made in cellars, with proper attention to ven- 
tilation. The windows should be furnished with gauze 








wire to keep out all flies and dust, the glass being re 
moved in summer. Too many windows miake the cellar 
too warm. Théftoom would be better with lining. 

Fences, Measuring Hay, Cattle, &c.+s 
correspondednt makes the following suggestions and if» 
quiries: 

I have a substantial fence, which is built thus: The 
foundation is a wall three and a half feet wide on ihe 
groun‘, into which is placed posts with three rai: holes ig 
the top half of them, which are set on a flat stone that lay$ 
on the ground in the middle of the wall, viz.: first set ov® 
post and lay the stones around it, then put in the rails and 
set the next. Round the wail up to the lower rail, (which 
should be 2} from the ground,) so that the fence will bé 
supported on each side by the last two rows of stonés& 
which are some six inches through. The advantage of 
this is to support the top purt of the fence. I havea fence 
of this kind which has been built over twenty yéars on a 
hard soil, and it is as good as new. 

Will not cows do better if they are stabled all day in 
cold weather here, (which is In lat. 44°,) or will it injuré 
their health? 

Can you, or some of your correspondents, give me 4@ 
good rule for measuring hay in the mow, to save weigh- 
meg 

How many of your readers settle up once a year, and 
know what they have made or lost? 

lam much gratified to get the paper the first day of the 
month, and wish other journals were as prompt us yours. 

Cows and other cattle are much better off in a@ tight, 
wéll ventilated stable, this severe winter weather, than 
any where else; but should be allowed to sun themselves 
out-doors on pleasant days. 

Ten cubic yards to the ton is one measure for hay in 
the muws. Most farmers measure it as they cart it in ibe 
barn by the wagon-load, i. e.: they have one wad 
weighed, and then calculate the others by that, usually 
allowing from 15 to 25 per cent. for shrinkage in tht :nuw, 

Carpenter’s White Peach.—Our recvei? “ow. 
mendatory notice of this variety has called fort «pte § 
number of inquiries for it. We learn from the geuticrun 
who is propogating it, Mr. Gustin, of N. J., that 00 fiées 
will be for sale b2fore next autumn, and that they will 
be duly advertised when ready for market. 

Ice=Houses.—A stratum of cold air between the 
walls is said to be a better non-conductor than tan or saw- 
dust, by J. C. Jackson. This may be so. Is it as easily 
kept in place? Tan and saw-dust will stay where you put 
them. Thecold air might walk out im the dog-days at a 
very small hole, when you ioos. wanted it at home, 

Early Sweet Corn.—We have cultivated a name- 
less variety about ten days earlier than the common kind, 
We presume the seedsman at Albany can supply our 
correspondent or others. It is small, but very good, 
Stowells we have cultivated for five years, and consider 
it the best late market variety. 

Liee on Cattle—Are better forestalled by generous 
feeding, and warm stabling in. winter, taan routed after 
they have taken possession. But if onee inthe hair, we 
recommend first to stop spare diet; 2d to anoint with 
lard or other unctuous-mattsr, 8d, to use the card fre- 
quently. 

The Mammoth Mustard --Sent us from Glens 
Falis, we are inclined to think from taé looks of the seed 
is simply black mustard improved by cuitrvation. 

Grape Cultare.—aAllen and Chorlton have both 
written excellent works on grape culture. They maybe 
had at most of the Agricultural stores. See business no 
tices. 

Botany.—We have received a very well-written ar 
ticle on this general topic from a lady correspondent, and 
regret that it does not come with n the seope of our jour- 
nal. We have no miscellaneous department, and no 
rooin for abstract generalities of any kind. We greatly 
desive to get a little more into the conerete, the pith of 
inatters, and would like to take all our readers with us, 
We are alive to good cooking, nice washing, and good 
uouse-keeping, in the farmers’ home, and to fine roses, 
pinks and asters, in his garden. Brief, pithy items. of half 
mu page or less, written upon one side of the sheet, care- 
fully punctuated, upon these and kindred topics, telling 
just how thethingis done, and good réceipes, are what 
we desire. A fig for the immortal Linnaeus, and a pro- 
found regard for the woman who will teach her sex how 
to make a farmer’s home more comfortable, more attract- 
ive and happy. Our columns are open to our lady read- 
érs on these topics. We shall be glad to hear from thé 
writer again, on themes legitimate to our purpose. Stie is 
suro. school-mate. 

Cu > for Poothache.—What «lo you guess it is, 
reader: Cloves, prussic acid, creesote, cold iron! No 
such thing. It is simply © fo eut your nails on Friday ? 
The sympathizing correspondent who sends us this reme- 
dy for the afflicted readers of our journal, manifests an 
undue apprehension of being laughed at. for the simplicity 
of hisremedy. This apprehension is entirely groundless. 
All great remedies are simple, as the Jearned facuty of 
inedicine perfectly understand. The only fault we haye 
to find with the communication is, the fact that. the phi- 
losophy of this safe and easy remedy is not given. Ay 





this is wanting, we shall have to supply it. We have no 
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doubt that the remedy is just as good for headache, ear- 
ache, and all the aches that pertain to the cranium. Acheg 
in general are caused by an excess of electricity in the 
system. The way the cure works is this. You see, as 
Tim Bunker would say, there isa set of small-sized 
.ightning-rods running between the head and finger-nails, 
sometimes called nerves. The cutting of the nails 
opens a safety-valve for the excess of electricity, and as 
it works stops the pain easy. Our correspondent says 
that “in case of cold or inflammation, the remedy some- 
times fails.” This only shows that there istoo much 
electricity on, and we would suggest that the cutting of 
the toe-nails in addition would give immediate relief in 
the most desperate cases. There is nothing like a little 
philosophy to explain the way things work. 

Agricultural Medals—For the distinguished 
benefactors of the race, who have introduced new escu- 
lents, 1s a very excellent suggestion from our Kentucky 
correspondent. Like too many good things in this world, 
it is too good to be realized at present. We are obliged 
to him for his commendations of our course in exposing 
humbugs. 

Saltfor Packing Eggs.—Our friend W. B.C. 
complains of this remedy. The process of decay had al- 
ready begun in those that spoiled. The salt, however dry 
apparently, was so moist asto penetrate the shell of the 
egg and salt its contents. It isnot a safe remedy unless 
one has experience in using it. Eggs are the best kept in 
the hen, and the sooner they are used after being deposit- 
ed in the nest, the better. A good hen-house will furnish 
fresh eggs even in winter. 

Soil for Roses.—Ours flourish admirably in a soil 
with alarge proportion of sand. The base was coarse 
gravel, with a small admixture of yellow loam. The bor- 
der is well covered with roses every fall. 


Beardless Barley.—We have received a few 
heads of this new grain from S. W. Briggs, West Macedon, 
N.Y. It professes to be a new barley, from the Himala- 
ya mountains. We deem it of interest enough to our 
readers to say that Mr. Briggs will send one head of it 
gratis to any cultivator who will direct to him a stamped 
envelope, with the applicant’s address. 

Whe Bearing Year of Apple Trees.—This 
can be changed by generous cultivation. We have seen 
an inveterate bearer in alternate years change its habit, 
by plowing and planting with potatoes. The stirring of 
the soil, and the manure furnished new plant food enough 
to make the tree bear two years in succession. The land 
was seeded again, and the tree returned to its former hab- 
its. We suppose habit, and the natural constitution of the 
tree, and the condition of the soil, all have something to 
do with this fact. We think, in young trees of most va- 
rieties, it can be remedied, and that it will pay to do it. 
We are trying the experiment, and expect to succeed 
with an inveterate alternate grower. 

Improvement of poor land.—A friend in- 
quires how this is to be done, where stable manure and 
lime are difficult to procure. In his circumstances, which 
he has too briefly described, we would recommend sow- 
ing clover, and turning in the crop when in full bloom. 
If he can sow plaster with it, it will be better. 

Japan Pea is yet upon trial. The reports concern- 
ing it are conflicting. We cannot recommend it at pres- 
ent. 

Wyandott Corn.—A contributor records his ex- 
perience in this article as a failure. We think it not 
worth cultivating in the Northern States. 

Change in thecolor of Dahlias.—These 
colors are not produced as our correspondent seems to 
suppose, by any treatment of a particular vanety, but by 
hybridizing, or encouraging occasional sports,—to origin- 
ate new varieties. A variety once originated is fast in its 
colors. 

Stunted Pear Trees,—M. H. Fisk, of Paducah, 
Ky., inquires “‘if young trees will come from the roots 
an old pear tree, and if this will affect their growth, or 

fruitfulness.” The roots of some varieties of the pear 
tree sucker very freely, and if taken up and set out will 
make trees. They are not considered equal to seedlings, 
and we do not advise their cultivation. But we have 
three trees upon our grounds, that we know to be suckers. 
They are grafted, and as they made wood four feet in 
length last season, we think sucker trees will not be want- 
ing in growth. All three have been free growers. It is 
not yet time for them to fruit. We look for it with confi- 
dence in due time. We suspect that the trouble with our 
friend’s trees is not in their origin, but in their treatment. 
It looks as if they stood in sward ground, and were stunt- 
ed. Plant all the ground around the trees for a rod on 
every side with potatoes, spade 12 inches deep, where 
you can do so without injuring the roots, manure the 
whole space heavily with stable manure, use a bushel of 
ashes under each tree annually, spreading it over the 
whole planted patch, wash the trunks and branches as far 
as you can reach, with strong soap suds, three times a 
year, and we think they will take a fresh start. Every 


Fall we would put six or eight bushels of coarse stable 
manure around each tree. Possibly the trees are lousy. 
If so, they should be washed all over with the suds with 
a good brush. If they start, under this treatment, they 
should be grafted upon the new wood. 


Imported Trees arriving in Winter.— 
If frozen and thawed in the open air, the roots will lose 
their vitality. We would put them in a cellar, and cover 
the roots with earth immediately. 

Dwarf Pear Trees—May be planted in rows, 
twelve feet apart, and eight feet in the row. If planted 
in this way, the ground should be kept under cultivation, 
and manure applied every fall. They need high living 
and constant attention, in order to furnish fine fruit, 
Stuck out in green sward, and left to themselves, you 
might as well put out so many white birch bean-poles. We 
plefer to plant them between standards, two dwarfs to 
one standard. Well cared for, they will yield fruit early 
and pay. 

Best Varieties of Peas for Market.—We 
cannot undertake to name them, for what might be best 
for one location might not be the best for another. The 
Prince Albert and Early Charlton, Emperor, Imperial 
and Kent are excellent early varieties, and have always 
done well with us. The Champion of England is about 
a week later, and is without exception the richest and 
most prolific pea we have ever cultivated. These are to 
be had at the seed stores, and if seedsmen do not under- 
stand their business, we cannot undertake to advertise for 
them in our editorial columns. 


A One Dollar Receipt fer Work made 
Easy.—For one dollar, the holder of this valuable se- 
cret will instruct all the greenhorns how “to raise all 
kinds of farm produce in large quantities without spread- 
ing manure, or much labor, and grass in abundance in the 
woods. We think people must live m the woods who 
are to be taken in by this sell. We shall get rid of labor 
and the necessity of using manure in good husbandry, 
when we get rid ofsin. ‘The quicker farmers wake up 
to these facts the better,” as Timothy Bunker, Esq. would 
say. 

Farmers’? Clubs.—Our friend Underhill, of Cro- 
ton Point, grape famous, bears his testimony to the value 
of these associations. In a private note he says: These 
associations, when properly conducted, have proved very 
useful. I have been interested in the formation of seve- 
ral in the county of Westchester within the past seven 
years, and I believe noone who has been a member of one 
of them, for any length of time, will be slow in admitting 
that they have given an impetus to agricultural improve- 
ment wherever they have been established. 

Divers other matters are on hand for advice, but we 
must defer them until our next number. Articles on the 
cultivation of onions and tobacco, ox-yokes, over-feeding 
of plants, &c., will appear in March. 

N. B.—We invite hints, inquiries, and communications 
from any and all of our readers. 

[> Never write on more than one side of the sheet, and 
let the lines be wide apart for corrections and additions. 





The Peabody Strawberry. 
We are indebtedto Mr. Peabody for a beautiful colored 
drawing of his new seedling, which he is now prepared 
to send out as soon as he shall have obtained one thou- 
sand subscribers at five dollars for a dozen plants; and 
he states that no plants will be sent out till that number 
have subscribed. Eachsubscriber will receive a colored 
drawing upon entering his name, and will be duly notified 


| when the list is complete and the plants ready for delive- 


ry. We have put the drawing up in our office for the ir- 
spection of all who may wish to see it. Mr. Peabody 
claims for his seedling the great merit of being one of the 
best ever raised. Last spring he sent some of the fruit to 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York, and we had the grati- 
fication of testing them just after their arrival. This must 
have been at least a week after they were picked, and 
yet they wére in good condition: a sufficient testimony 
of what they will endure in the way of transportation. 
The foilowing is our description of the fruit, copied ver- 
batim from notes made at the time: “ Berries generally 
large ; smaller ones somewhat cone-shaped, larger ones 
flattened ; neck long ; seed red, and somewhat prominent; 
calyx closed ; peduncle very long; color crimson; flesh 
red, firm, and agreeably sub-acid, with a fine aromatic 
flavor. A handsome fruit.” 
Lodi Poudrette Co. 

This company considering themselves aggrieved by re- 
cent articles in this journal, sent us aletterin reply. The 
letter partakes rather too much of a business character to 
be admitted otherwise than an advertisement, and they 
have accordingly inserted it as a paid business notice. 








Goop Reapine.—Those wishing to furnish their libraries 
with good substantial reading will give heed to the adver- 
tisement of the Eclectic Magazine, heaced “‘ Emperor of 
Russia.” We have known and valued this magazine for 





years past. 





Read on Manures, Draining, &c. 

We ask particular attention to the series of articles on 
manures, the second of which will be fou:.d on another 
page. The plan to be pursued hereafter will be found at 
the close of the article. In order to make the subject as 
complete as may be, we have been somewhat lengthy in 
the introductory chapters. The future articles will be 
more practical. We hope, however, that every reader of 
the Agriculturist will carefully study this series, whatever 
else may be passed over. {t is important to successful 
practice that one stait with right views. If all will read 
and understand these articles, it will save us much use- 
less repetition hereafter. 





Kead the Market Review. 

On our last page will be found a very full, complete 
and labored review of transactions in produce. These 
are prepared with great care, and will be valuable not 
only in the present, but for reference in future years. 





Printing the “ Notices.” 

An associate says: ‘‘ Why not overhaul that drawer 
and print,now and then,a page or two of extracts from 
other journals, and letters from subscribers? Each read- 
er will be gratified to see how highly the Agriculturist is 
esteemed by others.” We cannot spare the room. We 
are very thankful for the many kind words of commenda- 
tion sent to us by our readers, and printed by our cotem- 
poraries. Each one will please to consider that there are 
multitudes of others who think just about as he (or she) 
does of this paper. Will not that do? 


- ——— 
Who Writes the Articles. 

Hitherto we have added “ Ep.” to our editorial articles, 
whether written by ourself or any one of our dozen asso- 
ciates residing in various parts of the conntry. Hereafter 
we shall discontinue this custom, wishing it to be under- 
stood that all articles in this journal are original editorials, 
unless otherwise marked. Our worthy associates,.equal- 
ly with the resident editor, are interested in sustaining 
the high and useful character of the Agriculturist. As 
the conducting editor, and the one more immediately in- 
terested, both pecuniarily and otherwise, we of course 
sustain a greater degree of responsibility, and must needs 
answer to the public for each article that appears. 





A Fancy Head Wanted, &c. 

Several kind friends have suggested that we might im- 
prove the attractivenessof the Agriculturist by having an 
illustrated head upon the first page. We must beg to differ 
with them. Nothing seems to us so appropriate as our 
plain letters, which gives the name of the paper, its de- 
sign, terms, location, date, &e. This is all that is neces- 
sary. More than this would not be in keeping with the 
design of this journal. If we must have a fancy head, 
we should want a new one for every number. But in fol- 
lowing. our own taste we do not reflect upon that of oth- 


ers. Let every one follow his own liking—De gustibus 
non disputandum est. 





Clubs. 
Additions may always be made to subscribers’ clubs 
at the price paid by the first members, if the new names 
added commence with the beginning of the year. 





Small Type. 
There is so much to be said every month, that even 
with 22 pages of reading matter we are compelled to re- 
sort to smaller type in a part of the paper. 


TWO APOLOGIES, 


—_——o—- 

FIRST.—We intended to issue, and so far have issued, 
each number at least as early as the first day of the 
month of date. This time we are behind 6 days, for the 
reason that our February stock of white paper was used 
in printing an edition for January, twice as large as we 
supposed would be wanted. The paper for this month 
was made in Massachusetts, and on the way here early 
in January, but was caught in the great storm, which 
stopped all freight on Railroads. This will not be likely 
to occur again. 

SECOND.—We looked for a large increase of business 
with the opening of the year, and provided for it, but with 
only a country business experience, we were wholly un- 
prepared for such an increase as it has been our good for- 
tune to meet with. The consequence has been that we 
could scarcely keep up with business—let alone editing. 
We are getting more clerks into the harness, and now we 
will put just about five times as much editorial force upon 
these columns. See if we don’t! 


NEXT MONTH, 


We have taken the liberty to say ‘ considerable’ about 
ourselves in this number. The space thus occupied shall 
be given to our readers hereafter. February is a pretty 
dull month to talk about out-door work any way. Next 
month the Spring Work will ‘ begin to begin,’ and we'll 
try and get the paper ready for it. 
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Husiness Hotices, 


&# Forty Cents a Line. 
NEW CHINESE NORTHERN SUGAR-CANE SEED. 

By precise calculation, we ascertain the smallest quan- 
tity of Seed necessary for planting an acre in hills, the 
same distance apart as Indian Corn, ten seeds to the hill, 
is two pounds, if the seed is well cleaned. A quart of good 
seed weighs about one pound. 

Our 12} cent packages (25 cents prepaid by mail) contain 
one ounce ofseedeach. J.M. THORBURN & CO,, 

15 John-st., New-York. 
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CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 

I am expecting an additional and full supply of genuine 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, from France, which will be 
ready for the Spring trade at fair prices. 

R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water-st., New-York, 





“DISASTROUS EXPERIMENTS.” 
New York, Jan. 8, 1857. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 
Sir: In answer to the disastrous experements of an 
‘6 Qld Plow-boy,” in Bucks County, Penn., made with 
one barrel of our Poudrette, and published in your Jan- 
uary number, we enclose a letter from a Bucks County 
farmer, who has used thirty barrels a year since 1851, and 
by referring to our books, we find that for the last four or 
five years we have sold in Bucks County more than 500 
barrels of Poudrette, with a demand for more, which we 
could not supply. So much for experimenting on’a small 
scale. We make and sell annually (40,060) forty thousand 
barrels of Poudrette. Two-thirds of this number of bar- 
rels is sold to customers of from one to fifteen years stand- 
ing on our books, and if only one barrel has missed fire 
during this year we are perfectly satisfied. 
Respectfully yours, tor the Lodi Manf’g Co., 
JAMES R. DEY. 


MorrisviL_e, 5 M. 4th, 1856. 

EstTEEMED Frienp: The Tafeu for wheat or grass is 
better calculated than Poudrette, and I am fully satisfied 
that itis a better manure than phosphate of lime, and 
greatly superior to Guano on our light alluvial soil. My 
grass where the Tafeu was sown last fall a year ago on 
wheat, is thicker and better than heretofore, which is full 
proof of its being a first-rate manure. I used a small 
quantity last year on rutabaga turnips, and they grew 
most vigorously. I never could succeed before, although 
I applied hen manure, ashes, é&c., but always failed ; 
this is another confirmation that there is no deception in 
its quality. I have used Poudrette every year since 1851, 
and from one to one and and a half barrels will insure one 
third more corn to the acre ; and last year I put two bar- 
rels to the acre, and I think, speaking fairly, it doubled 
my crop, and several used it in my neighborhcod, and 
they could see the difference visibly. 

; Thy assured friend, 
WILLIAM BURTON, 
Of Pennsmanor, Bucks County, Penn. 





NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

We would call the attention of Agriculturists in every 
part of the country to the fact that the new “ PaTENnT 
ANIMAL FERTILIZER,” which was some time since brought 
to notice, is now ready for the market. The manufacturer 
having completed his extensive works for its production, 
a specimen of the article has been carefully analized and 
examined by a large number of our principal chemists 
and other scientific gentlemen in whose judgment the 
public have the most implicit confidence, and we have no 
hesitation in recommending its free use by our farmers 
in preference to the Peruvian Guano. 

Orders addressed to Joun A. ScowaGer, room No. 11 
Nassau Bank Building, New-York, will meet with prompt 
attention. 





Keep the “* Files” Perfect. 

In after years you will value these numbers. With a 
little care they can be saved sufficiently neat and clean to 
form a beautiful volume at the end of every year. If the 
Mail loses any number, by all means send for another. 
The U.S. Mail Department is very poor—every year it 
fails to pay its expenses—and we are ‘rich enough’ to 
make up its losses and depredations, so far as our sub- 
scribers are concerned, and will most cheerfully do it. 
We now employ first-class mail clerks, who never ‘ miss 
fire.’ If Uncle Sam’s great gun don’t carry the bullet 
(billet) ‘ clean’ to you, let said clerks know it through us, 
and they will load and fire again, at once. 





The Advertisements 
Are encroaching npon the reading columns—we want 
only about two pages of them, and if raising the price 
does not keep them within bounds we must cut off all that 
come in after the space is full. ‘First come—first 
served.” Advertisers please N. B. 


BACK VOLUMES AND BACK NUMBERS, 


A very few complete sets of Volume XV, have been se- 
peg which may be had bound for $175, and unbound, 

Volumes XII, XIII and XIV, can be had for $1 50 each, 
bound, or $1 unbound. Postage on unbound volumes 26 
cents each. Bound volnmes, not mailable. 

Volumes XII, XIII, XIV and XV, uniformly bound, 
will be furnished for $6. The same unbound, $4. 

We have sundry odd numbers of Volumes, XI to XIV, 
These will be sent free to those wishing to complete their 
volumes for binding. 

Of Volume XV, we have several copies of October, No- 

vember, December, 1855, May, June, September, Octo- 
ber and December, 1856, (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 8, 9. 12,13 and 15, 
of volume XV) and a very few of July (No. 10.) Any one 
of these will be sent to subscribers post-paid, on the 
receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
_ We shall bevery glad to get a few perfect copies of the 
issues for January, February, March, April and August, 
— For any one of these numbers we will pay 15 cents 
cash. 





Stereotyped. 
The Agriculturist is now stereotyped, and back numbers 
can always be supplied from the beginning of the present 
volume (XVI). 


_— Qdbertisements, 


TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 

Twenty-five cents per line (of ten words) for each insertion. 

No advertisement taken at less than one dollar. 
_ By the column or half ‘column, $30 per column for the first 
insertion and $25 for each subsequent insertion. 

Advertisements are estimated according to amount of space 
occupied, 

3 Business Notices Forty cents a line. 

Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 20th of the preceding month. 


, ANTED-ON THE FIRST OF APRIL 


next, a Manager accustomed to the care of stock, to 
take charge ofa large farm, situated in a healtby district, within 
eight miles of Baltimore city. J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
121-122n156 Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Al 

GRICULTURAL ENGINEERS.—The 

undersigned, having long experience as Engineers, will 
pay attention to those branches of their profession connected 
with Agriculture, viz: Land Surveying and Mapping, the ar- 
rangement and construction of houses and farm buildings.— 
DRAINING and IRRIGATION in all their branches. Also, the 
adaptation of all machinery necessary for agricultural purposes, 
including steam engines, wind and water mills, water rams, 
force pumps, &c. Materials and org 4 oe on com- 
mission. _ _, SHIPMAN AMMOND, 
111—121n48 No. 63 Trinity Buildings. 111 Broadway, N. ¥ 





























SABELLA AND CATAWBA GRAPE 
VINES, of proper age for forming Vineyards, cultivated 
from, and containing all the good qualities which the most im- 
— cultivation for over sixteen years has conferred on the 
roton Point Vineyards, are offered to the public. Those who 
may purchase will receive such instructions for four years, as 
will enable them to cultivate the Grape with entire success 
provided their locality is not too far north. 

All communications addressed to R. T. UNDERHILL,M. D. 
New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester County, N. Y., will 
receive attention. . y 

The additional Mg mp ned of the four past seasons gives him 
full assurance that, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., a crop 
of good fruit can be obtained every year, in most of the Northern, 
all of the Middle, Western and Southern States. 

N. B.—To those who take sufficient to plant six acres, as he 
directs, he will, when they commence bearing, furnish the own - 
er with one of his Vinedressers, whom he has instructed in his 
mode of cultivation, and he will do all the labor of the vineyard, 
and insure the most perfectsuccess. The only charge, a reason- 
able compensation for the labor. ‘ 

Also, APPLE-QUINCE TREES, (which are sometimes 
catled the Orange Quince,) for sale as above. 

121—123n170 R..F: B. 


TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
THE COTTON PLANTER’S MANUAL: 


Being a Compilation of Facts from the 
Best Authorities 
ON THE CULTURE OF COTTON, 
Its Natural History, 
Chemical Analysis, 
Trade and Consumption, 
AND EMBRACING A HISTORY OF COTTON 
AND THE COTTON GIN. 
By J. A. TURNER. 
Price $1. 
—_————_--+@ 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. 

By W. N. White, of Athens, Georgia. A most complete man- 
ual for every department of Horticulture, embracing the va. 
table Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Flower Garden, and the 
ae speentn, adapted particularly to the Southern States. 
rice $1 25. * 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us prepaid to 
any part of the Union on — of 4a 

C.M.SAXTON & 


co. 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton-steet, New-York. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE 


choicest Foreign and Domestic Field and Garden Seeds, 
raised expressly for my trade. All genuine and of the best 
kinds. For sale wholesale and retail. 

SORGHUM SACCHARATUM, or CHINESE SUGAR- 
CANE, both of foreign and home growth, put up in dollar paca- 
ages, with printed directions for planting. Also, by the pound 
or in larger quantities. 

KING PHILLIP, or BROWN CORN. 

WYANDOTTE CORN. 

LARGE SOUTHERN CORN. 

WHITE and YELLOW FLINT CORN. 

DARLINGS EXTRA EARLY SWEET CORN 

EARLY TUSCARORA CORN. 

EVERGREEN, DUTTON, POP and other varieties. 

POLAND AND OTHER CHOICE SEED OATS—The, best 
in market. 

SPRING BARLEY—Extra choice quality. 

SPRING RYE. 

SPRING WHEAT—Fife, Tea, Golden Drop, Canada Club 
and Black Sea. 

POTATOES—Prince Albert, very superior, 

* Dikeman. 

“ Early June. 

& Ash Leaf Kidney, Mercer, and other choice 
varieties. 

SPRING AND WINTER VETCHES, BROOM CORN, 
PEAS of every choice variety, BEANS ditto. 

GRASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, Ray, Orchard, Blue, 
Sweet Scented Vernal, Foul Meadow, &c. 

CLOVER.—Large and Medium Red, Dutch White, Lucern 
or Alfalfa, Alsike, Crimson, Sanfoin, Sweet Scented. 

MILLET—Extra clean for sowing. 

FLOWER SEED and HERBS—AIl new and valuable varie- 
ties. 

RED AND YELLOW ONION SETS—Top or Button On- 
ions, Potato Onions, 

APPLE, PEAR AND QUINCE SEEDS, PEACH PITTS, 
&c., &e. 

OSAGE ORANGE.—Yellow and Honey Locust, Buckthorn 

MUSHROOM SPAWN TOBACCO SEED—Havanna, Vir- 
ginia, and large Connecticut Leaf—all choice varieties. 

BIRD SEED.—Canary, Hemp, Rape, Maw and Rough Rice. 

GRAFTING WAX, WHALE SOAP GUANO and SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME, insmall packages of 25 cents each. 

FORCING GLASSES, SYRINGES, and a full assortment 
of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, VINE and FLOW- 
ER SCISSORS, GRASS and HEDGE SHEARS, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRY, CURRANT, and RASPBERRY SEED.— 
Lawton Blackberry, Red Antwerp, Fastolf and Franconia Rasp- 
berry, Hovey’s, and other choice Strawberries, Cranberry, Pie 
Plant or Rhubarb, Asparagus, Osage Orange, and other plants, 

Fruit Trees and Shrubs of all kinds, in the best condition, 
furnished to order. 

Catalogues furnished on application. 

BOOKS.—A choice variety of standard works on Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture, trees, drainage, &c., &c. 

R. L. ALLEN, 
189 Water-st., New-York. 


HORBURN’S WHOLESALE PRICED 
LISTS of VEGETABLE, FIELD, TREE and GARDEN SEEDS 
for 1857, will be mailed to Dealers enc 73d a 3cent stamp. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
121n159 No. 15 John-street, New-York. 


PEACH TREES. 


We have on hand, for Spring sales, a large stock of the above, 
a of a few of the best varieties, which we offer as fol- 
OWws: 


Yearling Trees, first size, $3 per 1,000; 
do. * second do. per 1,000. 
For general assortment of Nursery stock, see advertisements 


and catalogues. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ad RY 








January 20, 1857. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS HAVING PUR- 


chased the entire stock of STRAWBERRY PLANTS belong- 
ing to the late Dr. Thomas Edmondson, offer for sale three of 
his best seedli (Marylandica, Harlem Orange, Charles’ 





goat > grower, distinct 
arylandica, a s' nate variety, us rr, 
in every feature from any other, having taken the first prize for 
the last four years, at the June Exhibitions of the Hi altural 
Society of Maryland, for being the largest and besr fruit 

ited; Trioh crimson color, fine flavor, firm fi ha fre- 
quently been sent to New-York, were firm fresh when 


opened, 
’ Price per 100 plants, $15; 
lem O istilate Wai ioty range color, pineapple 
Harlem Orange. a pistilate variety, o color, pi 
shape, firm flesh and prolific bearer. , ; 
Price per 100 plants, $10; 
les’ Favorit oie hae too ’s Seedling, col 
Charles’ Favorite, a ng ‘ovey’s or, 
i shape and flavor, similar to the same, but ripens ten days 
earlier. 





Price per 100 plants, $8; 
o. dozen do. $3, 
100 Plants of each of the above-named, in one order, i 
1 dozen Plants 0. 0. 10. 
We also offer for the first time, the following new seedling 
Camallias of our own originasion, viz, : 7 
Feast Perfection, a fine imbricated flower, pink lilac, purple 
veined, delicate rose spots, price $5 each. 
Triumph of Baltimore, a large bold imbricated flower, stri- 
atte Kurta. « seedling of Edward Kurtz, Ksq., of this 
ary a ing o: Z, ™ s 
a well-known amateur ; color, white ground, striped and spot 
ted with rose, similar to Dutchess of Orleans, a very 


bloomer, fine habit, price 
One Plant of each of A ah = a in one order, $10. 
SAMUEL ote & SON 
Balimore, Maryland, 


121-122n165 





CRANBERRY PLANTS. 


EARING PLANTS OF THE BELL 
variety of 00: , the best for general cultivation, 


. 100: $4 per 1.000; $15 per ,000 plants. 
PUBLAND CRANBE RY —An entire new variety from 


Newfoundland, smul!er Berry, but more prolific, and not as acid 
aa@ the common Berry, at 81 per Oe NURI 


‘ BRIDGE, 
¥20-122n'40 Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c., New Haven, Ct. 
EW 


CANAAN NURSERIES—Three 
and a half miles from the Danbury and Norwalk Railroad 
depot —The subscribers are prepared to offer the largest and 
best assor! ment of Nursery stock the coming season, they have 
ever had, consis'ing uf 50.000 Apple trees, three and four years 
from the bud or graft; 40100 Peach trees, ope year from the 
bud ; Cherry i ag Pear trees, stundard and dwarfs. Also, a 
general assortment of Evergreens and o'her ornamental trees. 
N. B.—We would part cmlnely invite the Cemy of Fe teed 
ishing to purchase largely, to our steck of Apple an Et 
ays ‘o ve ¥N0 OUSTEPHEN HOYT & CO 
New Canaan, Ct., Oct., 1856. 120-122 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR SALE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER WOULD CALL 
attention the coming Spring to his large stock of PEACH 
and other Fruit Trees, embracing Apple, Pear and Cherry of 
both Dwarf and Standard, of extra and medium sizes, Also 
Apricots, Nectarines, Almonds. &c.. with a large stock of Ever- 
ns from $ to 1? feet high, suitable for ornumenting unds, 
low prices. For Nurserymen, 100,00 Silver Waple Seed- 
lings, with other nursery stock, such as French Quince, Plum, 
Pear, aud Mahaleb Cherry stocks. : 
Catalogues or Trade Lists, boy —— pameeet, will be sent 
i 1 cent stamp for each. ress 
to all who inclose a Dp is Ae ST LLEN, 
121-122n 162 


Hightstown, New-Jersey. 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. 











10 FINE PLANTS OF THE 
9 new French double bearing RASPBERRY 
forsale. They are as large as the Antwerp, perfectly hardy, 
used no covering, and are the most productive of all Raspber- 


nes. Inthinning out inthe Spring.I shail have about 10,000 
more than ! wish tokeep. They will be packed in mats, and 
delivered at the depot, New-York city, at the low price of $5 
Yer 160 or $10 per 1,000. Address F_D. TUCKER 
121-122n176 No. 11 South 7th-street, Williamsburg, L. I. 


HE LAWTON BLACKBERRY is the 
queen of all berries—of most magnificent proportions, ex- 
gi, flavor, rts ‘er 7 toxture.—Springticns, Mass. Banub- 
» Sent 4, 189. Aey_Rachello, N. ¥.,or No.4 Wall-st. 
N. B.—Plants will be furnished at a reduced rate to societies 
and clubs. 120—tfni47 


LAWTON (OR NEW-ROCHELLE) BLACKBERRY. 
E ARE PREPARED TO FILL OR- 


ders PROMPTLY for GENUINE PLANTS Of this remarka- 
ble fruit. carefully packed for shipment to any part of the 
—. from the largest and most reliable growers, at the fol- 








REDUCED PRICES, Viz : 
$20 per hundred; $11 per fifty; 
$4 per dozen; $2 25 per half dozen. y 
Pamphlets pansion of Origin. Characteristics and Culture of 


; a lication. 
thé plant, forwarded on a FRENCH, 


Commission Dealers in Domestic Fruit and Produce, 
191-122n174 P No. 85 Barclay-street, New-York. 


if LAWTON 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 


The Subscribers announce to their friends and customers that 


they have now 
OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 


GENUINE LAWTON 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
under cultivation, and in gond condition. 
They are therefore prepared to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the following SPRING. 
PRICES. 
$25 per Hundred plants. 
$12 50 per Fifty plants, 
per Dozen plants. 
$2 50 per Half dozen plants. 
N. B, All plants ordered of us wiil be TAKEN up 
and PACKED with the GREATEST CARE ; and | 
UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL SUPERVISION. 
Of the MANY THOUSANDS 
a Tr we have he: 
fier a rt sl that po Re ome one f uae al 
EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
ong the se'ting out bas often ben entrusted to unskillfu! hands. 
rinted directions for setting and cultivating are sent with 
every package. 





GEOR?E SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


EW-ROCHELLE (LAWTON) BLACK- 
BEaRy —Gentine Plants ft me on liberal terms by 


_ 





abscriber. MEON LESTER, 
Can pray for information at New-Rochell 
. W. LESTER'S, } Westchester (o., N. ¥. 
No. 161 “ater street. 116-12tn) 





OSIER WILLOWS. 
MPHE SUBSCRIBERS ARE GENERAL 
pee 


George J. Colby, Patentee of the Machine for 
llows. and will sell the best Kind of Osiers on the | paid, a parcel 
He eres et cps ot far | 
ress C 
pee or REUBEN OSGOOD, Fremont 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FARMERS WILL FIND AT THE. : 
EW YORK AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, 189 WATER STREET, every variety of imple- 
ments necessary to manage their farms with the utmost econo- 
my and success. Eyer. form, varity apd size of Plows, Har- 
rows, Cultivators, Seed. and Corn Planters, Horticultural and 
Draining tools, &¢., &e ¥ 
CORN HUSKING MACHINES-—A new and valuable inven- 
tion, custing only $12, is capable of husking several hundred 
bushels per ay. koa 
COT ON SEED PLANTERS:—This is another new and 
important mvention, which will save the labor of several hands, 
mere the seed much more evenly, and yield a better standard 
of young plantsthan can be secnred by hand-planting. Every 
new and important agricultural implement will be found in this 
establishment, all made of the best materials and on the most 
approved prmeiples. As I manufacture all the leading imple- 
ments in my warehouse, 1 am able toguurantee their quality in 
all respects. R. L. ALLEN. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, GUNNY 
BAGS, TWINES, &c., suitabie for Nursery purposes, for 


sale in lots to suit, b: 
muy). W. MANWARING, Importer, 
121-131n'66 248 Front--treet, New-York. 











Ingersoll’s 
Premium Portable 
HAY PRESS. 
HIS PRESS 


combines greater 
power and portability. re 
quires less labor, ay A 
le-s space, and cos's legs 
money, than any other 4: 
chine for taling hay ev 
o.lered to the publie. 


for pressing cotton, hemp, 
hops, broom corn, regs, 
lLusks, &c. Samples may 
be'seen ut our warehouse, 
., and circulars, with cuts 
2B. ond full descriptions, will 
~ Ls furnished apon applica- 

any by letter or otherwise, 
ri) 


FAIRBANKS & CO., Scale Manufacturers, 
No. 189 Broadway, New-York... 


120-122n146 





NEARLY READY—WITH SUGAR CANE SEED GRATIS. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE, 


AND 
Sugar-Waking. 


ITS HISTORY, CULTURE AND ADAPTATION TO 
THE SOIL, CLIMATE, AND ECONOMY OF 
THE UNITED STAT4S. 
WITH AN ACCOUsT OF 
Various processes of Manufacturing ~ 


SUGAR. 


Drawn from Authentic Sources, 
By CHaRLEs F. Sranspury, A. M., 
Late Commissioner at the Exhibition 
of the Industry of all nations, 
at London. 
Price Twenty-five Cents. 

Published by C. M. SAXTON & CO., 140 Fulton-street, New 
York. 

N. B.—To persons enelosing 25 cents and a three-cent P. O. 
stamp, to us, we will send the above book and Seed enough To 
PLANT TWO RODS SQUARE. 

C. M. SAXTON & CO., 


121n154 140 Fulton-street, New-York. 


7 a5 fF 7 nl Al 
EW CHINESE NORTHERN SUGAR 
CANE (Sorcuum SaccHaRATUM).—Seed of this invalu- 
able plant in packets, at 123g cents each (by mail, prepaid, 25 
cents), or 75 cents per pound in quantity. 1 ib. is necessary to 
seed half an acre. 

CutFvs or EARTH ALMONDS, $1 per 100. 

Japan PEAs, 50 cents a quart. 

NEW ORANGE WATER MEKON, 25 cents per ounce. 

CHRISTIANA MELON. 

KING PHILIP CoRN. % 

SWEET GERMAN TURNIP, Xc., &c., with the largest and most 
comprehensive assortment of Vegetable, Flower and Fieid 
Seeds, to be found in the Uniied States. 

Catalogues on personal application, or by letter,3 cent stamp 


for return postage. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
121n157 No. 15 John-street, New-York. 


HINESE SUGAR CANE, IN PACK- 
ages of 8,000 seeds, sent post paid to applicants for $1 25. 

with directions for culture—CHINESE PorTato (Imperi 
White). perfect tubers. the only ones for sale of American growth, 
$20 per 160, $5 for 20, $3 per dozen. Imported tubers and root- 
cuttings, uncertain varieties. $65 per 1,000, $7 per 100. $4 for 50, 
$2 for 25 with Treatise on Culture Orders for the above arti- 
cles. under $5, Cash; larger amounts, 344 Cash, % on delivery, 
delivered and collected by. Express —Earth Almond, $1 per 100; 
Licorice. $10 per '90.—Lawton Blackberry, $23 per 160; $3 per 
dozen.—Osier Scions, 8 fine v»rieties. $2 to $5 per 1,009.—Tan- 
ners Sumach. $10 per 100 —Victuria and Linneus Rhubarb, $9 
+r 100.—Giant Asparagus, $4 to $6 per 1,000—Yeliow and 
oney Locust, and Osage Orange Seeds ;—Stocks and Scions of 
all kinds fer engrafting ;—Cuttings of Trees ard Shrubs; Tree, 
V-getable and Flower Seeds. in quantity ;—Grapes. Gooseber- 
ries. Currants, Raspberies and Strawberries cheap, in quantity, 
The above are articles out of the general stock. which can be 
upplied during the wiuter months. Priced Catalogues of every 
p mee wa of Nursery stock sent post-paid to applicants who 


enclose stamps. 
WM.R PRINCE & CO. 
Flushing, N Y., Feb 1857. 121n177 
WEW CHINESE POTATO (DI JISCO- 
REA BATATAS).—Roots from four to nine inches long, 
at $3 per dozen, and small seed tubers (can be sent by mail, 

















postage paid), at $1 per dozen, or $7 per 100, with description 
and directions for culture. 
J.M. THORBURN &CO., 
121n158 No. 15 John-street, New-York. 





HINESE POTATO—DIOSCOREA BA- 
TATAS—RICE WHITE VARIETY.—I have thoroughly 
tested the practical chlture of this esculent. Its ease of culture, 
quality and productiveness, prove it to be the most va'uable 
vegetable ever mtroduced on American soil, I now offer a lim- 
ons quantity of seed at $20 per 100, $150 per 1,000 roots and tu- 
e 


s. 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed in $1 parcels. Also, in quartity. 
EDWIN HE A 
121-tfn155 282 Washington-st., N. Y. 


WYANDOT PROLIFIC CORN, 
HE GREATEST AGRICULTURAL 


wonder of the age. [ts discovery worth millions to the 
country. YVield 150 bushels to the acre, (some say 220.) Plant 
only one kernel in a hill. each kernel will produce from three to 
12 sta)ks, 10to tz feet high. 4 to 20 ears. 810 14 inches jong. I" to 
16 rows, of heantiful pearl white corn. Seed selected with care, 
warranted gennine, pul in a_parerl sufficient to plant an acre. 
Price $1 50, delivered in New-York City. Money or P.O. 
stamps must accompany the order, with directions how to send. 
Tho:e who order sent by mail, and remit $4, will receive, post 
to plant an acre; . half an aere; 
quarter of an acre. Orders for less double the above rates. Uir- 
i of the Union, will 
’ 





wing the result from di t parts 
be sent to all who send them, Address to J.C. THOMPSON 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. ¥. 119-1232133 





LLEN’S IMPROVED MOWER, AND 
MOWER AND REAPER—the best in America. 
A large assortment of the most approved Agricultural and 
Horticultural implements, of good quality and at tt prices, 
EN 


For sale by - L. ’ 
109— 189 and 191 Water-st.. New-York. 


COMBINED PATENT STEAM BOILER, 
HIS BOILER 


into either a simple Canldron or Steum Boiler at pled- 
sure, and is admirably adapted to Cooking Food for Stock, and 
especiaily for making Sugar. or furnishing hot water or steam 
for Tanners and general purposes; for Sealding Hogs, Steaming 
Timber, and warming Buildings by Steam, by means of Pipes 
and Radiators. It is an oblong cast iron Cauldron, with Flanges 
at the top and bottum, to facilitate the Setting of it in a common 
Brick Furnace. It has a Cover, with Flange to match the Upper 
Flange of the Kettle. A few Bolts fastenthe Cover and Kettle 
together, thus f-rming a Steam Boiler, containing about fifty 
Gallons of Water, with Steam Chamber above. ‘he Cover can 
easily be removed when the operator wishes to use the Kettle 
asa Cauldron, and as readily replaced, when he wishes to use 
it asa Steam Boiler. It is furnished with Flexible Pipes, of 
Vulcanized India hubber, which may be shifted about at plea- 
sure, to convey the Steam into iubs, Barrels, Vats, or Steam 
Boxes, or whatever the operator wishes to Cook or Steam in. 
Where these Pipes connect with the Boiler, there is a Slide- 
Valve, with a simple Lever to move it, by which the Steum can 
be changed from one Pipe to the other,.or made to supply both 
Pipes atonce The Valve is so arranged that the Steam can not 
be shut off from both Pipes at once, thus a\oiding the possibile 
ity of an explusion. The operation of Cooking tur Stock can he 
going on on one side of the Furnace, while the Family Ciothes 
Washing, Clothes Boiling, Soap Making; Lard Renderiug, &c., 
&c , is going on on the other—all with as little fire under the 
Boiler us will work an ordinary Cook Stove 

They are arranged for burning either wood or coal. The man- 
ner of setting is very simple, requiring about 35" brick, and ho 
more skill than every farmer possesses. Full directions nev: r- 
theless accompany cach Boiler, so that it is impossible for the 
most iguorant und uuskillful to set it up wrong. 

The advantuges of couking by Steam are obvious, when it is 
remembered tht it can be done with much 'ess tuel_ and in balf 
the time, in vessels of any kind, size or shape, without con- 
—_ watching or stirring to prevent the substance from 

urning. 

Below is an extract from report of an experiment made by 
Mr. SaMUEL H. CLAY, of Kentucky, in feeding cooked food to 
hogs, in comparison to feeding in the ordinary way—showing a 
gain of about three to one in favor of the cooked food. It is 
evident that in feeding other stock the gain must be even 
greater. | 

All Boilers warran'ed to give satisfaction, and can be returned 
after thirty days’ trial, if not found to come up to the wants of 
the purchaser. 

RICE at CINCINNATI, $45. 

Manufactured by SCOTT & HEDGES, Cincinnati, O 

For sale by R L. ALLEN, New-York; and SUOTT MOCK- 
BEE & CO.. Philadelphia 

The following is an extract from a report of an experiment 
made by SAMUEL H. CLay,of Kentucky : 

“ Gave in thirty days to two hogs 103 Ibs. shelled corn, gain 
42 lbs.: gave in thirty days to two bags 270 ibs. cooked meal 
gain 80 ihs. The feed was then reversed ; that is, the hogs that 
had mush were fed with the shelled corn and mush given to 
the other two, Gave in twenty six days 264 ibs. shelled corn, 
gain 44 Ibs. : gave in twenty six days 234 Ibs. cooked mexi.g in 
74 lbs.; two other hogs in thirty days 390 lbs. boited corn, gain 


102 lbs. 
(From the Cincinnati Daily Commercial ] 

“ COOKED Food For CaTTLE.—The adv. ntages of using cooked 
food for cattle can be so easily verified by experiment, that it 
must soon be Fcperaliy adopted by cattle growers and dairy- 
men ‘The food thus given is more easily and perfectly digested 
aud will, Consequently, produce a much larger amount 0. gor d 
meat, and pure, rich milk, than given in any oiher form. A well- 
informed miikman, who has used the apparatus manufactured 
and sold by Messrs. Scort & HED«ES, of the Littie Giant Corn 
Mili Works, for cooking food for cattle and hogs, sends us the 
following : 

“ T commenced the use of the Steam Boiler on the 7th inst., at 
which ume my ten Cows gave sixty and a half quarts. My dail, 
feed was ten buckets of midd ings. and corn and cob iieal abot 
eyual parts. On the 9th, reduced the feed two buckets. On the 
lith, they gave seventy-seven and a half quarts. My milk has 
improved in quality, and my cows in appearance. 

* Cincinnati, Dee 15, 1856. C, M. DAVIS. Milkman” 

From this it appears that the gain in seven days was seve 
teen quarts, being 28 per cent. gain in miik, with a saving of 
per cent. in jool. The milk produced from such food is alte- 
gether different both in quality und appearance. 121n17i 


ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 


# —I have for sale the best and most approved made in the 
Uniied States, viz : 

Allen’s celebrated one horse endless chain power. 

Emery’s Patent do do ° 








Allen’s celebrated two do do do 
hmerr's palenttwo do do d 
Trimble’s one to four horse iron circular power. 
Warren’s do do 


o io 
_ Eddy’sor Tasslin’s superior wood and wrought iron one to 
six horse circular power. 
Hall's or Pitt’s one to eight horse iron cireular power, much 
used in California and ot her Western States. 
: THRESHERS. 
Allen’s or Emery’s Threshers with or without Separators. 
Eddy’s Iron Cylinder Threshers . a 
"s or Pitt’s and other make Thregherg and Cleaners cgm- 


1) for two to eight hor 
7 ALLEN, Nos, 199 and 191 Water-<e, 





lt is equally convenient . 
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FA ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
sortment of Hedge and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
Bots: Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 
C. 
LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-svil, Lock Coulter. Self-Sharpener, &c. 
ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
erviceable manner. 
ITTLE GIANT and other Corn and Cob 


Crushers 





For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
129 and 191 Water st.. New-York. 
BEES! BEES!! BEES!!! 
HE SUBSCRIBER WILL SELL A 


limited number the coming Spring. The price for No. 1 
storks of last year’s swarms will be $8. For packing on springs 
in cases, and delivering at the railroad depo', 50 cents each, 
additional. When three or more are ordered, the “* Mysteries 
@f Bee-Keeping” will be added gratis. They will be delivered 
about the first of April. Purchasers are requested to call and 
take their own selection, when practicable. 

Address M. QUIMBY, 
_121n163 


St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 
SHORT HORNS AT PRIVATE SALE. 

HE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR 
' sale a few Bull and Heifer CALVES, the get of their 
Prize Bulls Astoria 221, A. H. B ,and of Lord Vane Tempest 2nd, 
H. B. 659, together with a number of COWS and HEIFERS. 
e have also for sale a few choice Suffolk PIGS. from the 

Jackson importation, and a few superior Berkshire 
JUustrated Catalogues of our stock, and any injormation con- 
cerning them. can be obtained of C. M. SAXTON, 140 Fulton 


street, New-York, or of the subscribers. 
121-122n150 B. & C. 8S. HAINES, Elizabeth, N. J. 


FOR SALE, 
REMEN GEESE, AFRICAN GEESE, 


J Wild Turkeys, domesticated, large breed of Domes'ic 
qurkevs White Chinese Ducks, Black Cayuga Ducks, Knacker 
ucks, White, Grey and Yellow Dorkings. Black Polands, 
ld and Silver Pencil Polands. Black Spxnish, Blick Shang- 
ais, Buff, Red and White Dominicks, G..1d and Silver Pencil 
Shanghais. and Bramah Pootrah Game, Black, White and Buff 
Bantams, Black Spanish, all very fine, pure we 16 


121n168 Portchester, Westchester Co., N. ¥. 


CHESTER WHITES. 
HE SUBSCRIBER WILL SHIP TO 


order to any part of the Union, his celebrated Premium 
ester White Hogs, in puirs not akin. Progeny of Hogs that 
Ook State and United States Premiums last Fall. 
Address TH MAS WOOD, 
121n179 Penningtonville, Ches: er county, Pa. 


ERUVLAN GUANU—At lowest market 

prices, wholesale and retail ~with Government weight and 
brandon each bug, for sale at the 

GRICULTURAL IM LEMENT AND SEED 
Warehouse o R. L. ALLEN, 
Nos. 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 
ALLEN’S CELEBRATED MOWING MACHINE 
CANNOT CLOG 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR 


gule 40,000 Barrels of their 
NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 
Manufactured from the night sil of New-York city, in lots to 
juit purchasers. ‘This article (greatly improved within the last 
wo years) has been in the market fur eighteen years, aud stil] 
defies competitiou as a manure for Corn and Garden Vegeta- 
bles, being cheaper, more powerful than any other,and ut the 
Same time free from disagreeable odor. Twu barrels ($3 worth) 
will mauure an acre of corn in the hill, will save two thirds im 
la‘or, will cause is to come up quicker. grow faster, ripen 
earlier, aud will bring a larger crop on poor ground than any 
Other fertilizer, and is alsu a preventive of the cut worm: 
also it dues not injure the seed to be put in contact with it. 
The L M. Co. point to their long standing reputation, and 
the large capital ($100,000,) invested in their business,as a 
uarantee that the article they make shall always be of such 
Guality as to command a ready sale. 
Price, delivered in the city free uf charge and other expense : 
Ce EPP rE Teer Sigbedendsues ess $2 00 
WO MMETOIS... 000. c0 co csesioce be ce eesensaasseges 
Five barrels.........++++ , 
MU OGINOIE, «0.05.0. 0.0s00ccrseath«<tcas>eomeei ane oil 9 50 
Ang * the rate of $1 50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
arrels, 
39° A Pamphlet, containing every information, will be sent 
(FREE) to any one applying for the same. Our adress is 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
121-1240151 Oifice 60 Courtlandt st., New-York. 
BAR YE A Mi wo : BAA te 
GREEN SAND MARL OF NEW-JERSEY, 
HE NEW JERSEY FERTILIZER 
COMPANY is now prepared to receive orders for this 
important Manure. For all lands upon which ashes are bene- 
ficial, the MARL is more then a substitute. Professor Cook, in 
his Annual Report to the Legislature of New-Jersey, savs: 
“The value of these MARLS is best seen in the rich and 
highly cultivated district which has been improved (almost 
) by their use. But it may be impecgeting to examine the 
Causes of their great vaiue in agriculture, and to compare them 
with other fertilizers. For example: The potash alone may be 
taken, at an average, as five percent of the whole weight of 
the MARL ; a bushel, when dry, weighs eigh' y pounds; and iu 
the proportion mentioned, would contain jour pounds of potash ; 
This is nearly as much as there is ina bushel of ualeached woo 
ashes.’ 
and again : “ It is probable that the great valne of the MARL 
is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all the sub- 
syanses aeosesary to make up the ash of our common cuitivated 
an's 
. Price de'ivere’ on board vessel at the wharves of the Com- 
pany at Poitiand Heights, Raritan Bay, New-Jersey, seven 
uts per bushel. 
For further particulars, s e. Circular, sent free of postage. 
Orders for other fertiiizers will receive prompt attention, Ad- 


dress either of the undersi; ‘ 
CHAS. SEARS, President, 
Rigeville Post-Office, N. J. 
Len BD heel Treasurer, 


























FAMILY AND FIRESIDE. 
The Cheapest Newspaper in the United States. 


UPon THE TERMINATION OF THE 
Presidential contest, now close at hand, the proprietors of 
the NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES itendto introduce’vari- 
ous and extensive el: in its ch ter, which will render 
it still more attractive to the great mass of the people of the 
United States. Its columns will then be less exclusively occu- 
pied by political news and diseussions and will be much more 
largely devoted to LITERATURE, GENERAL NEWS, and 
MISCELLANEOUS READING.,. It will be made emphatical- 
ly and especially a 
NEWSPAPER FOR THE FAMILY AND THE FIRESIDE 
Containing Literary Tales, Original and Selected; Biographical 
Notices, Sketches of Character, Letters fiom Abroad, Anec- 
dotes, and generally whatever will be most entertaining and 
most instructive to the great mass of Newspaper Readers. 
Among theconspicuons attractions of the WEEKLY TIMES 


will be 

AN ORIGINAL NOVEL, 
By a Popular American Author, written expressly for its col- 
umns, and abounding, iu interest and merit. This will be pub- 
lished in successive numbers, commencing about the 15th of No- 
vember, and will probably be completed in six months. — 

The WEEKLY TIMEs will also contain a series of 

LETLERS FROM EUROPE AND THE EAST, 
By one ofthe ablest and most Popular writers in the United 
States,—embracing Notes of Incident, Adventures and Obserya- 
tion in Europe, Egypt, Arabia and the Holy Land, and forming 
one of the most interesting series of Foreign Sketches ever pub- 
lished in this Country. 

Besides these continuous articles, prepared expressly for the 
New Series of the WEEKLY TIMEs, it will contain, every week, 
a great amount of 

ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY 
AND SKETCHES. 

NOTES OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

REVIEWS OF NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

CHOICE POETRY, Original and Selected, &e., &., &¢., &C. 

In short, it isthe design of its Proprietors to spare neither 
expense nor labor in mahing it the most interesting and desirable 
miscellaneous FAMILY NEWSPAPER in the United States. 

In addition to its Literary and Miscellaneous character the 
WEEKLY TIMEs will give, in a clear undcondensed form 

ALL THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 
From all quarters of the world, and in all departments of actiyi- 
ty, —embracing 
AGRICULTURAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINAN- 

CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Prepared expressly for its columus, and for the use of those in 
all parts of the country who wish to be kept informed upon all 
these topics. 
THE DOINGS OF CONGRESS, 

With a synopsis of all important documents, valuable speeches, 
and the proceedings of the several State Legislatures. 
FOREIGN NEWSs. 
As given in the Letters of Special Correspondents, and in ex- 
tractsfrom the Newspaper Press of England and the Continent : 


—and ia 

THE MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 
Of Accidents, Crimes, Disasters, Personal Movements, ke., &c. 
both at home and abroad. 
The WEEKLY TIMEs will also contain EDITORIAL ARTI- 
COLES discussing all the leading events of the day, in such a 
manner as sha.! promise to be most widely useful and instrac 
tive. In its political department the T:iMEs will be 


WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF ALL POLITICAL 
PARIIES, : 

Speaking freely and boldly its own Opinions, 
Public men and Public bodies for whatever may be wrong, and 
upholding and sustaining them in whatever may tend fer the 
advancement of the public good. It will advogate equal and 
exact justice to all men,—the preservation of the Union upon 
the principles of the Constitution, and the improvement of the 
condition of ull classes by Education, Mouality and Religion. 
It will wage no war upon any section, nor countenance any 
infringement of the constitutional rights of any portion of our 
common country. But it will also resist all attempts to subor- 
dinate the generalgood to sectional ambition, or to undermine 
those great principles of Human Liberty which form the basis 
and foundation of our Republican institutions. It will be 
moderate but firm in its tone,—seeking to eonvince rather than 
intimidate, respectful toward those who differ from it, conserv- 
ative in its endency, and devoted zealously and steadily to the 
elevation and advancement of the people. 

The WEEKLY TIMES will be printed upon handsome 
paper, in cleur tvpe and in elegant style—each number cantain- 
ing eight pages, or forty eight colunus—presenting every week 
a larger amount of chuice Reading and News than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere at the same rate. It is designed to make it at 
once 

fHE BEST AND CHEAPEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It will be sent to subscribers by mail at the following rates: 
One Copy, one year, FOr.........ccee eee geeeer eee BS 
Five Copies, one year, [0P........cccedecesssccscees & 


Twenty-Five Copies, one year, for.............-..20 





ANECDOTES 


Aa 





ing 





wo-y21n173 7 A Codar-at New: Work, 





address. Any Postmaster, o'erk. or other persén, Whe may send 
us TEN or more subscribers on the above terms, and who will re- 
ceive the package for distribution among the subscribers’ shall 
recewve an extra copy. Additions may at any time he made to 
Clubs by the party in whose name the Club stands, and on 
terms of first remittance. 

Postage on the WEEKLY TIMEs is: 


To Canada, payable in advanee.................. 26 Gents a yédt. 
Within the State. .................0005 sed céecdad 33 cents a yéar. 
Within the United States......:.......... +++e++ 96 Conts @ yeas. 


The NEW-YORK DAILY TIMES ig a very large, first-class 
Daily paper, containing all the News of the day, &c., " 
which is sent to Subscribers by mail at SIX DOLLARS PER 
ANNUM. 

The NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TIMES, published 
twice a week,and containing all the reading matter of the 
Daily,is sent to Subscribers at the rate of THREE DOLLARS 
per annum. Two Copies to one address for Five DoLLaks. 





Payment in all cases is required invariably in advance ; and ne 
papers will ever be sent until the receipt of the money. ‘ 
All letters inclosing money, or on business of any kind with 
the office, to be addressed to the Pablishers, 
RAYMOND, WESLEY & CO., 
7 No. 138 Nassau-st., New-York. 
NEw-York, Oct. 1, 1856. 


H E EMPEROR OF RUSSIA.—The 
Eclectic Magazine for January, 1857, i 
with a splendid Portrait of the operat of pd og Gaaae 
description of the coronution ceremonies at Moscow ; unother 
of Dr. Chalmers, in addition toa rich table of contents served 
up from the Foreign Periodicals, and ready for its friends and 
patrons. It should be in every livrary—on every Centre-tab.¢, 
Che Eclectic has twe!ve numbers of 144 pages each ; twelve or 
more fine portraits of Celebrated Men, or beautiful Engrav 
uy Sartaiu—cheap at 20 cents euch, ieaving less than $1 for ear 
of Ese oe large volumes, with us es and indexes, eg near! 
eighteen hundre es i 
oon chek pages per year of choice reading and permé 
frien $5 er annum. Coe enough. 
ostage three cents on each number. Sent to any of the 
couutry. The January number begins th f 
N re ta a good time to bubsoribe | oe oer 
ress - BIDWELL, No. 5 ‘i 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1857. ; Sochenperets 








A Paper for the Million. 


QCOvVILLE S FAMILY GAZETTE.—An 
ndependent Weekly Journal, published in New-Yorkeis 
the cheapest and best News and Literary Family perialscal 

the world, It contains sixteen large pages of a form suitable 

binding, and, beside all the News of the day, comprises Stor 

Anecdotes, entertaining and Instructive Miscellany, and every 
variety of curious and rare reuding, and at the following unpre; 
cedented prices: A single copy, $1; eight copies for $5; and 
twenty copies ec one address) for $10, invariably in advance. 
Newspapers publishing this notice entire, and sending a marked 


copy, will receive it for cue year, 
JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, Publisher, 
121n160 No. 81 Franklin-street, New-York, 


ANNEY’S CHESS, CHECKERS AND 
= ert eee for = 4 pam _ thirteen by fifteen 
uches, Comprising a “ Board” and “Men,” comp! 
of Apparatus for playing the above Games. tani weed 

The “ Chess Men,” covsisting of appropriate designs or pi¢- 
tures, representing the several characters of the g: “testy 
engraved and printed, and mounted on one side of the" Chee 
and Backgammon Men.” | ‘Lhis stvieof “ Men” is far superior 
those commonly used, in being more convenient, and ip rexe i 
ling the characters, as King, Queen, Kuight, Castle, ke., a 
lile-iike munner. 

Price, fla‘ form, singe frame, with men................ - 
Gis ai. ne 





“ 
Copies in “ book f open wanes ail d 
opies in ) wil be sent by mai . _ 
ceivt of price. Pérsous wishing a box of men alone. will recelte 
them by mail on receipt of 25 cents. Apply tv or 
« A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
121nl5 No. 195 Broadway, New York. 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 


GERMAN BITTERS. 


PREPARED BY , 


Dr. 0, M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 


WILL EFFECTUALLY CUR pI 2 

LIVER COMPLAINT. DYSPEPSIA, 

BHRONTC OR NERVOUS D wit, sd 
DISEASES OF THE KIDNEYS 


“ 








DA ISEASES 
ARISING FROM 
A_DISOR- 
DERED 
LIV e R 
Such as Constipati qaward Piles: Foil Blood 
uch as Constipation, Inwa i ullness or 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, anere. burn. 
for Food, Fullness or Weight in the 
tations, Sinkin or Fluttering at the Pit of ihe 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Di 
Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suf “ating 
when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vision; Dots 
before the Sizht, Fever, and Dull Pain m the Head, Defi- 
poner of Pypepirasion, Yellowness of the Skin ond 
ain in the Side, Back, Chest, t imbs, &e.. sudden A 
of Heat, Burning in the F.esh, Constant Imaginings 
and Grea ession of Spirits. cI 
The Proprietor, in caliing the attention of the publie to 
preparation, dues so with a feeling ef the utmost uufdenee 
its virtues and udaptation to the disea:es for which it is reeeme 
mended. 
It is no new and untried article, but one that has steod 
test of a ten years’ irial before the Ame’ “peup'e, 2 


reputation and sa'e is unrivalled hy an: opees pr ions 
extant. The testimouy in its favor, given ave 
athe 





and well-know physicians individuas in a porte 

Cae erete Dy orrisiet. aa to be bed rutis of 8 
oprietor, 

his Agents, cannot at catisty the most skeptical 


remedy is sere 


ae 








Each package must in every case be sent to one name and 
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POSTSCRIPT—ABOUT SEEDS. 


——e-——— 
Since page 37 was stereotyped, we have learned of large 
quantities of Sugar CanE SEED ordered from France by 
several dealers, and the probability is that all who wish to 
procure it by the pound, can do so within a few weeks. 
We have, ourselves, secured an additional quantity from 
the best sources, and expect, by the 12th of February, to fin- 
ish mailing to all previous applicants—with supply enough 
remaining for all future subscribers. Owing to lack of 
suitable machinery, much of that raised in this country is 
improperly cleaned from light seed and chaff. In making 
up our packages we allow for this, aiming to give every 
one at least 300 perfect seeds. Often the best seeds are 
stripped of the outer covering, and appear nearly white. 
These will germinate quite as well as others, if not kept 
in a hot dry place, previous to planting. Please note any 
figures upon the back of the seed-bags, as these indicate 
the sources of the seed, which may be referred to hereaf- 
ter. ‘ 
N. B.—WHEREVER A NEW CLUB OF SIX SUBSCRIBERS (FOR 
FIVE DOLLARS,) IS MADE UP FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, WE WILL 
SEND TO SUCH CLUB aT LEAST THREE THOUSAND sEEps 
FREE, IF THE PosTAGE (21 CENTS) IS PROVIDED FOR. 


MARKET REVIEW, WEATHER NOTES, &c. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-Yors, Jan. 30, 1857, { 

The weather during the past week has been very unfavorable 
for business. Harbornavigation has been seriously obstructed 
byice. The streets of the city have been in a very bad condition 
since the heavy snow storm afew weeks ago. Merchants ex- 
perienced great difficulty in moving produce. This has been not 
only difficult and tedious, but also very expensive. The bulk of 
the stock of produce in this vicinity is in store at the Atlantic 
Docks, Brooklyn. These have been inaccessible nearly all the 
month, owing to the ice in Buttermilk Channel. Hence factors 
could not guarantee the prompt delivery of what they had to 
sell to buyers. All these circumstances operated against a vig- 
orous business. Irregularity in the arrival ot mails likewise 
served to repress activity. Produce has been very moderately 
sought after,—more by home dealers than by shippers. The re- 
ceipts of the leading articles from the interior have been quite 
limited. The available supply, however, has, in the main, been 
sufficient to meet allthe immediate requirements of buyers. 
This has prevented, to a considerable extent, important fluctua- 
tions in prices. The European news received during the month 
has, onthe whole, been favorable to our agricultural interests. 
Its influence, however, has not been very decided, any way. 
The Arabia, at Halifax and Boston, brought the latest intelli- 
gence,—imeluding Liverpool dates to Dec. 17th. The market 
accounts by this arrival are not encouraging to sellers of pro- 
duce here,—yet they generally evince undiminished confidence, 
even in view of a spiritless demand for nearly all commodities. 
The stock of Breadstufis i diately available is light, but, in 
the main, equal to the wants of buyers. Cotton isin fair supply 
and lively request. Provisions are generally scarce and much 
needed. Prices favor sellers. Hay is not plenty,—while being 
in fair demand and stiffly held. Riceis abundant and depressed, 
being tamely inquired for. Tobacco js in reduced stock and ac- 
tive request. It ison the advance. Wool is quiet, yet steady. 
The amount offering is limited. The stock of domestic Wool 
throughout the country is represented as not exceeding 6,000,000 
lbs., of which pulled Wool form about 1,090,000 lbs. This scar- 
city is not caused by any increase in manufacture, but by the 
decrease both of the importation and production of the country, 
Asa matter of interest, and for future reference, we annexa 
comparative statement of the stocks of the leading articles of 
domestic produce, here, about Jan. 1: 











1856. 1857. 
Wheat Flour, bbis.....................0000+ 000 392,000 
SRP er 788,000 532,000 
RE RR RS At FF 646,000 ; 
SR Se Pe ee eer 74,000 30,000 
EE loxnsnhnd iw hichiigesbeivessae> nies seh 000 47 
2 2,571 5,747 
Wool, Ibs........ Unknown. 1,908,000 
Pork, bbis......... -» 32,678 13,046 
ee a eee +s» 84,588 19,488 


The editors of the New-York Shipping and Commercial List 
have issued their annual statements of the Coffee, Molasses, and 
Sugar trade of the United States, (exclusive of California and 
Oregon,) for 1856 : ‘ , 

The statement of the Coffeetrade of the United States for 1856, 
makes the total recéipts of Coffee, for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1856, 1,678,902 pkgs., weighing 230,943,150 lbs., against receipts in 
1855 of 1,704,857 pkes., weighing 238,214,533 Ibs.; and the total 

in 1856, 218,228,490 Ibs., against a consumption in 
1855 of 210,378,287 Ibs.—being an increase of 7,850,203 Ibs., or 3.73 
cent. The total exports from the United States was 67,733 
bags, weighing 8,750,000 Ibs., in 1856, against 118,544 bags in 1855. 

The statement of the Molasses trade of the United States for 
1856, gives the receipts of Foreign Molasses in the United 
States for year ending Dec. 31, 1856, at 25,035,724 gallons, against 
total receipts in 1855 of 21,152,446 gallons; and the total con- 
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1855; and the total consumption of Foreign and Domestic Cane 
Sugar in the United States as 378,760 tons of 2,240 lbs., 1856, 
against 377,752 tons of 2.240 Ibs. in 1855, The imports of Foreign 
Sugar into the United States during the past year, largely ex- 
ceed any like period in the history of the country. This large 
increase is owing chiefly to the continued and very serious fall- 
ing offin the crop of Louisiana, &c., the past two years. ‘the 
yield of Sugar from Domestic Cane, has been steadily and rapid- 
ly diminishing since 1853-4. That season, 449,324 hhds. was 
made trom the Cane of Louisiana ; in 1854-5, the crop was 346,635 
hhds.; and in 1855-6, 231,427 hhds. The crop of this description 
now coming forward, will be even less than the small one made 
last year, being estimated at from 80,000 to 120,000 hhds.; it is 
generally conceded that it will not exceed the latter figure, 
which will be insufficient to supply the wants of the Valley of 
the Mississippi, consequently the entire Atlantic sea-board, and 
ina measure the Gulf ports also, will have to rely solely upon 
sugar of a foreign growth to meet their requirements. % 

We annex a comparative list of the closing i gen of the prin- 
cipal agricultural products, last month and this, showing the 
fluctuations since our previous issue : 

Dec. 27. Jan. 30. 

FLour—Com’n to Extra State $6 25 @675 $625 @675 
Common to Fancy Western...635 @670 635 @665 
Extra Western.. ...... RCM 670 @900. 665 @9 00 
Fancy to Extra Genesee....... 680 @875 680 @875_ 
Mixed to Extra Southerm......710 @900 700 @900 
RYE FLourR—Fine and Super.. 3 50 @ 5 37% 375 @ 525 


















CoRN MEAL 325 @375 3 124@ 3 62% 
WHEAT—Canada White 168 @1 80 
Western White o U 65 (@ 1 80 
Southern White.. 3 l 1 6746@ 1 80 
All kinds of Red . 140 @ 1 60 
Corn—Mixed “ 69 @ 73 
ellow....... ‘ 12 @ 
ee om i 72 @ 175 
OaTs—State and Western 50 @ 5A 
T_T EE TEE Nominal. 
ERE ae Nominal, 
BE BS es 2 gg pF 95 @ 100 
Ns Re ee rey: 110 @130 105 @1 32 
are ee 206 @212% 175 @200 
Black-eyed Peas, per 2 bush... 4 00 @ @ 4 00 
Corron—Middilings, perlb..... 123%@ 134% 12%@ 13% 
7 ae ieee 13 @ 13% 134@ 143% 
RICE, per 100 Ibs................ 337 @4374% 325 @4 37% 
oss 5 aica4 as ape 7 @ 10 7 @ 10 
PoRK—Mess. per bbl........... 19 25 (@19 87% 20 00 (@21 50 
PERO, POPOL. ........5....0005 16 50 (@17 00 =1775 @18 00 
Breer—Country Mess. 10 00 (@12 12% 10 75 @13 00 
i og te marcenss se @ % @10o 50 
oGs, Dressed, per lb. 8 4@ 10 
Lard, in bbls. per lb eke 124(@ 12% 3 @ is 
BuTreR—Western, per Ib...... 16 @ 20 17 @ 22 
2) Sas 20 @ 25 21 @ 2% 
Orange rome y 3S eee 26 @ 29 26 @ 30 
ee ) ee, 9@ 1K ll @ 11% 
PoTaToEs—Carters, per bbl.... 250 @300 300 @400 
Mercers, per bbl............... 200 @325 300 @3 25 
Onions—Reds, per bbl ......... 162 @175 250 @300 
WHI60, PEP DD)... <c¢d0......5-- 300 @ 400 300 @4 00 
APPLES, DOT WA, ......5......008- 200 @500 200 @8 00 
EaGs, fresh, per dozen......... @ 2 30 @ 
Limed, per dozen..............- 22 @ 23 26 @ 
FEATHERS, Live Geese per lb. 50 @ 
SEED—Clover, per lb... 12 12% 1%@ 12 
Flax, per bushel de ominal 
Timothy, mowed, per bushel... 2 Nominal 
Timothy, reaped, per bushel.... 3 00 (@ 300 @ 3 50 
SuGAR, New-Orleans, per Ib... 8 @ 10% 9@ i 
MOLASSEs, New-Orleans, pr gi (@ 80 75 @ 80 
COFFEE, Rio, perlb............ 9@ 11% 9K@ 1k 
ToBacco—Kentucky, &c. pr Ib. 9@ 16 @ 17 
Seed Leaf, per lb............... 10 @ 32 1143@ 35 
WooL—Domestic fleece, per lb. 34 ( 62 33 @ 62% 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ...... 34 @ 50 D 50 


33 @ 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton.210 00 (@215 210 @215 
Dressed American, per ton... .240 (@260° 240 (@260 
8 


FLAx—Jersey, per lb........... 8 @ i @ il 
Hay, per 100 ibs 100 @112% 100 @125 
TALLOW, per lb............ 11 @ 1% M4@ 114% 
WHISKY, Domestic, per gal 27 @ 2% 28 @ 





The subjoined tabular statement presents summaries of the 
total receipts of the leading kinds of Breadstuffs, by railroad and 
coastwise, for ce ae business days, ending to-day, of the 
sales at the Corn Exchange in this city, and of the exports of 
the port of New York for the same period 

Receipts. Sales. Exports. 











Wheat Flour, bbls................ 228,950 250,395 140,900 
Wheat, bushels................... 212,100 364,000 535,162 
NY 6d io 0 sibis dinates oe 54,750 598,500 222,920 
Mpa Siebels.......<..c0vuiec-.--- 700 38,000 15,857 
Oats, buahels. .......5.-dMe..... 5,300 670 
ee A re 40,500 


This statement ofthe receipts and sales of Breadstuffs ena- 
bles us to make the following comparison : 


‘ 4 “ Receipts. Sales 
Total 29days this month, in bushels........ 1,407,600 2,292,975 
Total 26 days last month, in bushels........ 3,610,050 4,090,675 


The Cincinnati Price Current, of the 21st, gives the receipt of 
Hogs there for the week, &c., as follows: 
Past For the Same time Same time 
week. Season. last Season. in 1854-5. 





From Kentucky........ — 96,061 86,828 64,286 
By River andR.R..... 3,265 188,447 854 188,168 
Through Toll-gates.... 800 33,309 24,437 47,680 
Slaught’d at Plainville.1,500 26,000 25,270 33,130 

an oosUcine ess 5,565 343,817 389,391 333,248 


The poeeaeee of Beeves for the five weeks opting, Jan. 28, 
scarcely differ from the number of last month, being 15,550. 
ceipts were Dec. 31, 2,570; Jan. 7, 3,071: Jan. 14, 3,735; Jan. 21, 
2,197 ; Jan. 28, 3,977. The prices Dec. 31 were the same as the 
proveding week ; Jan. 7no change, Jan. 14 3c. lower; Jan. 21 
advanced about 3¢c., which price ruled on the 28th Wednes- 
day, Jan. 28, — were: Premium Cattle, 11c.@12c.; first 
quality, 10%c.@l1l\c.; medium quality, 9%c.@10c.; poorquality, 
9c..@94C.; poorest qualty, 8c.@8%c. Average price, 9%4c., or 
same as.Dec. 24. 

Receipts of live Sheep have fallen off, but large numbers of 
dressed are constantly arriving. The numbers of live sheep for 
the five weeks ending Jan. 28, were 37,063. 

THE WEATHER—Has been unusually severe the past month 

in every direction, with heavy snows and high winds, in many 
places doing extensive damage upon the coast, and blocking up 
roads Sp the land. Our condensed notes run: Dee. 28, light 
rain ; 29 and 30, fine and mild ; 31, cloudy A. M., light snow P. M. 
Jan. 1, Cloudy; 2, clear and fine ; 3, six inches snow fell; 4 to 10, 
clear but cold, with a range at 7 A. M. of 4° - the 8th) to 17? ; 
11, cool, light snow A. M.; 12 aud 13,clear and cool, mercury 1 
each morning ; 14 and 15, clear and milder ; 16, clear, 6° in morn- 
ing; 17, clear; 18, coldest morning to this date, mercury 5° below 
zero, snow storm commenced at 2P. M.; 19, snowing all day, 
with high wind, mercury 4%, which is unusually cold for so se- 
vere a storm,--traveling stopped, although only about 10 inches 
of snow fell on a level in many places it was blown into drifts 10 
feet deep ; 20 and 21, clear and milder , 22, about three inches 
snow fell; 23,colder, mercury 6° below zero ; 24, coldest day of 
the season, thermometer showing a temnerature of 11% 
é m ; 25, cold, 8°; 25, cold, 6° below zero; 
27, milder with lignt rain ; 28, snow at evening; 29, two inches 
snow fell; 30, clear and’ mild; 31, snow morning, but soon 
changed to a severe rain with high wind. 
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(VOL. XVI.) 

A THOROUGH-GoINe, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOLL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS; orncuarr 
and GaRDEN FRUITS; j@arp—EN VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and ourt-poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c. &c. ; 

The matter of each number will be prepared with 
reference to the month in which it is dated, and will be 
promptly and regularly mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month . 

_ A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

ver FIVE HUNDRED puatn, practical, instructive 
articles are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all Ppractica., 
WORKING MEN. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN mth og 


One copy one year....... ensee 
Six copies one year .... +» 500 
Ten copies one year ....... . 00 





And an extra copy to the Postmaster or other 
person making up a Club of Ten. 
In addition to the above rates: Postage to Canada 
. cents; to Europe 24 cents; Delivered in New-York City 
cents. 

Postage anywhere in the United States. and Territo- 
ries must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a4 
year, if paid quarterly in advance, at the office where re- 
ceived. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist, July Ist, or at other 
dates, if especially desired. 

The paper is considered paid for wherever it is sent, 
and will be promptly discontinued when the time for 
which it is ordered expires.. 

All business‘ and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 
No. 191 Water-st., New-York. 

(>> Personal Letters, or those for the Editor only 
should be marked Private. 

Persons forwarding money by mail may consider the 
arrival of the paper an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
the money. 

TERMS—Of American Agriculturist and Weekly Times. 
One copy of both papers one year ......$3 00 
Five copies of both papers one year..... 8 50 
Ten copies of both papers one year .....17 00 
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